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KNOWLEDGE AS A BASIS FOR SOCIAL REFORM 


CHARNER M. PERRY 


edge an important function in the improvement of the so- 

cial structure and in the correction of social policy. The 
ideal of a social order based upon wisdom or knowledge, in the 
past slowly elaborated and sporadically acknowledged, has re- 
cently had wide acceptance and varied expression. In the di- 
verse expressions of the ideal, however, conflicts of opinion occur 
both in regard to the content of knowledge and in regard to the 
nature of its appropriate object, one of the most stubborn issues 
being reflected in the opposing contentions that secure founda- 
tion for social policy must be knowledge of what is, or that, on 
the other hand, such foundation must be knowledge of what 
ought to be. The issue arises not necessarily because proponents 
of one kind of knowledge deny explicitly all validity or function 
to the other kind, though this diametrical opposition of opinion 
does occur, but rather because each view in its elaboration is 
likely to find itself without a satisfactory place or mode of opera- 
tion for the other variety of knowledge. The issue is complicated 
by the fact that knowledge of what is, in being translated into 
social policy, and knowledge of what ought to be, in securing a 
convincing foundation for its pronouncements, are both fre- 
quently metamorphosed into philosophies of history or readings 
of the purposes of the universe, what is and what ought to be 
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thus being inextricably mixed. It is the purpose of this article to 
examine the réle of knowledge in social reform, to exhibit the 
factors which limit or condition this réle, and to suggest that at 
least some of the difficulties attending the issue indicated above 
are due to a general overestimation of the function of knowledge 
in the formation of social policy. 

The contemporary variants of the basic issue are determined 
in large part by two doctrines or intellectual developments 
which have been prominent in common sense but which have 
been represented in somewhat purer form, respectively, in social 
science and in ethical theory. With appropriate qualifications 
understood, these two doctrines will be identified with social 
science and ethical theory, a procedure justified by the fact that 
they constitute important lines of development in these two 
disciplines. 

It is convenient to begin with references to certain aspects of 
the history of thought during the past two or three centuries, 
concern with historical accuracy being subordinated in such 
references to the intent to utilize them for clarifying present doc- 
trines. The doctrines to be examined in social science and in 
ethical theory may be stated in terms of the system of doctrines 
based on the concept of natural law, and deviations therefrom, 
regardless of what their actual historical relations to this system 
may be. 

For several centuries, through the seventeenth century or 
even later, the concept of natural law dominated Western 
thought. Because it furnished to secular interests an alterna- 
tive to the institutionalized wisdom of the church, because it 
was linked to the doctrines of various Greek or Roman authors, 
because it borrowed prestige from the developing natural sci- 
ence, because Roman law furnished it content and gave it color 
of actuality, because it involved no complete break with the 
traditional religious cosmology, or perhaps for other reasons, the 
concept of natural law became the foundation for social and 
political theory. It was the basis of a system of doctrines in 
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which elements from tradition were fused with new interests and 
new intellectual developments. The system of natural law gave 
a characteristic form even to the doctrines of writers who 
avowed an abandonment of it. It furnished at least a part of the 
framework for modern social science and modern ethical theory. 
From the manifold expressions of the system of natural law 
and from the complex array of doctrines which constituted it or 
were associated with it, certain doctrines may be selected as 
relevant to the present discussion. One of the most conspicuous 
features of the system of natural law is the claim that natural 
law is a component, or an essential aspect, of the external uni- 
verse. There is no break between the duties and rights constitut- 
ing natural law and the events and existences constituting the 
universe. Such rights and duties are part of the ‘“‘scheme of 
things,” phases of the universal plan also exemplified partially 
in the physical world. Similarly, knowledge of the universe and 
its ongoings is continuous with knowledge of natural law. 
Knowledge of the laws governing relations between individuals 
and states is knowledge of the nature of things; and knowledge 
of existence is, or develops into, knowledge of natural law. 
Associated with the concept of natural law and embodied par- 
ticularly in the notion of a social contract was the notion that 
social action is or should be guided by an understanding on the 
part of all the members of society of the course to be followed by 
social action. From this point of view, improvement of society 
depends upon a more perfect knowledge of natural law on the 
part of citizens and upon the elaboration by all citizens of an 
agreed-upon scheme for social action. In other words, what 
happens in society is determined by the intentions of the mem- 
bers of society; and, if society is to be improved, the means is 
the correction of the intentions of individuals, this correction 
being mediated by a knowledge of natural law and by a social 
contract which furnishes a means of enforcing natural law, and 
perhaps supplements it in regard to the details of social action. 
Mandeville, Adam Smith, and Malthus may be used as sym- 
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bolic of one modification of the system of natural law. The un- 
derlying point in The Fable of the Bees is the contention that so- 
cial action is not determined by men’s intentions. The outcome 
of virtuous actions is impoverishment and decay of society. The 
outcome of many vicious actions, on the contrary, is wealth and 
prosperity for society. Mandeville argues that social well-being 
and progress depend upon men being led, through motives such 
as pride, vanity, and selfishness, to perform actions whose out- 
come they neither foresee nor desire. Social welfare is not se- 
cured through an agreement by members of society as to the 
ends to be sought and the means to be used in the attainment of 
those ends. In Mandeville’s argument, however, the contention 
that social order is not the result of the carrying out of rationally 
apprehended duties is subordinated to an implied attack upon 
the belief that social order is a reflection of a rational universe, 
this attack being based upon the discrepancy between morality 
and well-being and upon the assertion that the motives involved 
in social action are unworthy and sinful. 

Adam Smith, who gave considerable attention to the doc- 
trines of Mandeville, assimilated the type of doctrine which 
Mandeville expressed in extreme form with the natural law sys- 
tem by rejecting Mandeville’s classification of motives. He ac- 
cepts and emphasizes the doctrine that social order results from 
motives which neither foresee nor intend it. He accepts a com- 
plete separation between social results and individual inten- 
tions. Society is nevertheless a rational order, not because it is 
planned by its members but because it is the carrying out of a 
plan contained in a purposive universe. Adam Smith justifies 
this belief by tracing out the processes of social interaction by 
which unforeseen and unintended consequences combine to pro- 
duce social well-being. All human motives, certainly all natural 
motives, are adapted by nature to play appropriate and honor- 
able parts in the social process. 

Malthus may be taken as representative of the next develop- 
ment. The significant point in his doctrine is not that humanity 
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is in imminent danger of exhausting the food supply, but the 
basic contention that from the following of natural motives or 
instincts terrible evils result, or negatively, that the social proc- 
esses in which individuals follow natural and honorable im- 
pulses do not constitute a rational, beneficent system. This 
point was emphasized during the early nineteenth century by 
the various doctrines which gave economics the name of the 
“dismal science.”’ Later, it was reinforced by the theory of bio- 
logical evolution, despite the fact that some hardy souls used the 
theory of evolution as basis for a revised form of the doctrine of 
a beneficent world-order. 

Separated by the type of doctrine exemplified in Mandeville 
from concern with men’s intentions and their rational elabora- 
tion, and separated by the type of doctrine exemplified in Mal- 
thus from belief in a rational world-order, social science devel- 
oped as a description of the actual working out of social proc- 
esses. It was given encouragement in this direction by the ex- 
ample of the physical sciences, and by the success achieved in 
the gathering of information and in the elaboration of various 
tools of investigation, such as statistics. The ghost of the belief 
in a rational world-order still presents itself frequently, in most 
unexpected places and disguises; and the idea of society as a 
voluntary association of rational beings is seldom long aban- 
doned. Nevertheless, in intention, at least, social science has 
been a description of processes of social interaction, and this in- 
tent has been given emphatic expression in behaviorism and in 
the demand for empirical investigations. The ideal social sci- 
ence has been envisaged as giving a complete account of society 
and social processes, an account from which consideration of 
right and wrong are excluded, in which society is described as an 
interaction of forces, and from which all “subjective” factors, 
such as beliefs, intentions, and knowledge, are excluded. 

When social science so conceived is considered as a basis for ' 
social policy and social reform, several problems present them- 
selves, the root of them all being the fact that such social science 
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provides no place for rational discussion or agreement. If social 
science constructs, or can construct, a description of the future 
course of social events, a prediction of the necessary outcome of 
present forces and conditions, then there would be no need for 
social policy. Knowledge of the future might be interesting but 
it would not be necessary for guiding social action, and, indeed, 
could not be effective. Social science itself would be an anomaly; 
indeed, on the basis of its own doctrines, an impossibility. 

If social science furnishes merely hypothetical predictions, 
statements of what will happen if certain policies are adopted, 
the same difficulty presents itself in other forms. It seems doubt- 
ful whether a social science which bases its description of society 
on the assumption that social change is not guided by knowledge 
or rational discussion can admit the possibility of rational ex- 
amination of alternative policies and their consequences. If its 
predictions are based upon the assumption that social processes 
are an interaction of non-rational motives, then a society which 
could utilize its predictions would not be able to trust them. 
The dependability of its predictions, and the status of the social 
studies as a science, are based upon the assumption that social 
processes follow their course regardless of men’s intentions, or 
that men’s intentions, though proximate causes, are themselves 
determined by the environment and by the social process. If 
this assumption is correct, then society can neither evaluate 
nor utilize the predictions of social science. If society can re- 
ceive, consider, and act upon advice from social scientists, then 
the assumption upon which social science is predicted is incor- 
rect, and social science is deprived of the basis for its claim to be 
trustworthy knowledge. 

In the system of natural law, ethical theory was knowledge of 
the plan of the universe, the rational order in which man had an 
ordained réle; and thus moral knowledge was ultimately di- 
rected toward the same object as scientific knowledge. In re- 
cent centuries, this fusion of ethics and cosmology has been 
ruptured. The separation of ethics from knowledge of the uni- 
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verse was due in part to the developments in social science above 
noticed; but it was also due in part to the fact that in the devel- 
opment of physical science purpose and rationality were elimi- 
nated from the picture of the universe. At any rate, ethics has 
been divorced from descriptive knowledge, whether of the uni- 
verse, or of man, or of society. 

There have been many attempts to link ethics again with 
knowledge of the universe, or with knowledge of some special 
aspect of the universe, through the postulation of a moral order 
supplementary to the universe of physical science, through the 
utilization of the theory of evolution as the basis for a new read- 
ing of nature’s plan, or by means of reading between the lines in 
science, in sociology, or in psychology. Whatever the intrinsic 
merit of such attempts, they have been unconvincing; and by 
their repeated failure ethical theory has been progressively en- 
feebled. In the main, however, modern ethical theory has main- 
tained a dialectical existence as the ghost of the natural law the- 
ory. The framework of the ghost has been the assumption that 
ethical theory, while not knowledge of the physical universe or 
of the actual nature of man or society, is nevertheless in some 
sense knowledge; and this framework has been thinly covered 
with demonstrations of the objectivity of values. 

In the claim to know, or to be able to know, a basis for the ra- 
tional guidance of behavior, there remains a potential challenge 
to the claim of social science to serve as the foundation of social 
policy, a limitation to its ability to make predictions through a 
description of present behavior, and a prescription for an al- 
ternative social science directed to the apprehension of norms. 
Ethical theorists, unequipped with statistics and case studies, 
have not been inclined to flaunt the implications of their doc- 
trines in the face of a robust social science; but many social sci- 
entists, sharing the intellectual tradition in which such doctrines 
appear, have had uneasy consciences. Consciences have some- 
times been soothed by discussions of the place of value in social 
science but more frequently by stirring into social science a lib- 
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eral dose of moral dogma. Any restraint shown by ethical the- 
orists or social scientists in the exploitation of the notion of 
knowledge of what ought to be as the basis for social policy has 
been more than compensated by the enthusiasm of social re- 
formers. 

Keeping knowledge of what is and knowledge of what ought 
to be fused and yet not identical presented difficulties even in 
the days when the natural law doctrine was most flourishing. 
If too much emphasis was put upon knowledge of natural law 
being knowledge of a plan which is actually embodied in the 
universe and determining its direction of movement, then sin 
seemed inevitable, any participation by man in the conduct of 
affairs unnecessary, and resignation the only fruit of wisdom. If 
too much emphasis was put upon man’s need to know, and to 
participate in the determination of events, then natural law was 
detached from its foundation in the universe. This problem, 
formerly kept more or less submerged through emphasis upon 
the concept of purpose, has been raised in a new and most per- 
plexing form by the abandonment of the concept of a purposive 
universe, the detachment of ethics from knowledge of the uni- 
verse, and the development of social science as description of a 
deterministic social process. But an additional problem is posed 
by the predicament of ethical theory. Modern ethics has been 
forced into a difficult position. It has set itself the task of ex- 
hibiting ethical principles as knowledge; but ethical theory has 
been detached from knowledge of man, society, or the universe; 
and the acceptable validation of any ethical principles has been 
made impossible. 

The problem set by the inability of ethical theory to produce 
knowledge of duties, rights, good, and bad to serve as the basis 
for social policy has been dealt with by social scientists and 
ethical theorists in essentially the same fashion, though with dif- 
ferent words. Ethical theorists have labored to show that what 
men want is also good. Social scientists have been content to 
estimate men’s wants, dispensing with proof of their goodness. 
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In any case, wants are subrogated to the rights of prior claim- 
ants to the task of furnishing rational guidance to choice, the 
rights of such prior claimants being disallowed, with or without 
examination. 

It would be stupid to undertake to show that wants are not a 
proper object for human consideration; but the doctrine that 
wants serve as a determinate object of knowledge upon which 
social policy may be based is not without difficulties. Wants are 
not easily distinguishable from men’s opinions as to what they 
want; and men’s opinions as to what they want are not easily 
distinguishable from their opinions about the course of action 
which society should pursue. That wants exist independent of 
knowledge is a questionable assumption. Wants as determinate 
purposes are a fusion of animal restlessness with opinions and 
ideas, including estimates by the men concerned as to what they 
can get, ideas as to the present structure of society, and expecta- 
tions in regard to future social behavior. The consideration of 
social policy transfers at least a portion of the determinants of 
wants from the status of facts to the status of questions to be 
settled, and renders the estimate of wants upon which social 
policy is to be based contingent upon the determination of social 
policy. 

An additional difficulty arises from the fact that wants, 
whether determinate or not, conflict. Society involves limita- 
tions upon the means individuals may use to further their in- 
terests, and principles for adjusting conflicting interests. An 
adjustment of conflicting interests involved in a proposal for 
social reform, that is, an adjustment other than the one em- 
bodied in the status quo, is not an existing fact presented as an 
object of knowledge. It is not a projected resultant of wants 
considered as forces, since it presumably takes account of future 
wants in an adjustment supposed to precede their actual occur- 
rence, and since the guidance to behavior inherent in adoption of 
a social policy prevents the working out of interests to an unin- 
terfered-with resultant. The adjustment of interests upon which 
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social policy is based can hardly be a prediction of a resultant, 
the replacement or avoidance of which is the essential aim of 
social policy. The presentation of a possible adjustment of in- 
terests other than the adjustment which would result from their 
unhampered expression involves the measurement of interests 
in some way other than estimate of their present power, and the 
establishment of such principle of measurement, or evaluation, 
as knowledge. Knowledge of such a principle would not be 
identical with knowledge of interests; and inability to give the 
status of knowledge to such a principle, by showing it to be a 
part of the plan of the universe, or in any other way, is precisely 
the difficulty which the doctrine that policy may be based on 
knowledge of interests has sought to evade. 

The contemporary problem in regard to knowledge and social 
policy may be stated, in simplified fashion, as follows: The no- 
tion, embodied in the natural law system, of social policy as an 
agreement based on knowledge is retained in modern thought. 
The doctrine that the knowledge upon which agreement is based 
is knowledge of natural law constituting part of the scheme of 
the universe has been abandoned; and for this knowledge two 
substitutes are offered. Each of these substitutes involves prem- 
ises which make it incompatible with the other; and neither 
of the substitutes is satisfactory as a basis for social policy. 
Social science has been specialized, in one of its major traditions 
at least, as a description of society as the unintended outcome of 
the interaction of forces. This conception of social science is in- 
consistent with the premises upon which social policy is based, 
namely, that society is in part a product of rational agreement; 
and a modification of this conception to make a place for social 
policy casts doubt upon social science’s claim to be a science and 
also makes it, as a basis for social policy, dependent upon knowl- 
edge of the type presumably embodied in ethical theory. Ethi- 
cal theory involves a challenge to the concept of society em- 
bodied in social science; but, deprived of the notion of a pur- 
posive universe and separated from knowledge of the universe 
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and society, it is not able to exhibit as knowledge the norms 
which would serve as an alternative basis for social policy. The 
moral here drawn from the foregoing diagnosis is that in order 
to retain the notion of society as based upon agreement, it is 
necessary to abandon the doctrine that social policy has its sole 
foundation in knowledge; and in support of this contention fur- 
ther examination of social science and ethical theory will be 
made. 

If social science presents itself as a basis for social reform or 
social policy, it assumes a type of society in which knowledge of 
social processes and prediction of the future can be utilized. 
Such a society must be able to control its action in part by a 
present plan in regard to the future; and it must be able to 
modify this plan through utilization of the conclusions of social 
scientists. The utilization of the conclusions of social science 
depends upon the ability to understand them, and, unless the 
social scientists construct their doctrines as propaganda to be 
used in the manipulation of society, upon the ability of society 
to distinguish between the reasonable doctrines of social scien- 
tists and the unsound dogmas of charlatans. Social science as a 
basis of social policy is itself a social force, a factor in the social 
process; and the description of society upon which reform is 
based must include this factor and its consequences. 

Even though social scientists should disclaim any intention of 
guiding social policy or of contributing to the education of other 
members of society, the situation would be essentially the same. 
Social scientists are themselves members of society, and social 
science is itself a genuine social phenomenon. In recent years, 
indeed, it has been a conspicuous factor in the social process. It 
is continuous with other social processes, with the speculations 
of social reformers, and with the various processes, such as edu- 
cation and public discussion, through which public opinion is 
formed. Social scientists have not been loath to include in their 
description of social processes the opinions of social scientists 
other than themselves, accounting for such opinions, at times, in 
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terms of non-rational drives. Though willing to disclaim ration- 
ality for the opinions of other people and even other social sci- 
entists, social scientists usually present their own doctrines as 
rational structures, and assume that there is at least a small 
audience able to apprehend them as reasonable conclusions from 
evidence and as possible bases for at least a limited range of de- 
cisions. There is no reason for distinguishing social science as 
qualitatively different from common-sense speculations and be- 
liefs about society; and the proposition that social science con- 
stitutes an objective description of society, whereas ordinary 
social policy and the opinions embodied in it are completely de- 
void of objectivity, is not plausible. If a social science is possi- 
ble, then, regardless of its claim to contribute to social policy, 
its possibility would constitute strong evidence for the opinion 
that the formulation of knowledge and reasonable beliefs is a 
possible social process, and that this process is an important 
factor in social change. 

This conclusion is strengthened by reference to the fact that 
science is one of the most prominent features of social develop- 
ment. Science has been dealt with somewhat equivocally in 
social science. There has been a tendency to exclude it from the 
subject matter of social science, on the ground that it is belief 
rather than behavior or action. Science, however, is integrally 
connected with habits, techniques, and the manipulation of the 
environment. It is unreasonable to assume that human behav- 
ior is characterized by sudden leaps from one kind of activity to 
another completely different, or that men construct science dur- 
ing part of the day and merely act during the remainder. Un- 
less science is regarded as an occasional miraculous visitation, 
the same basic description of social behavior must apply to the 
development of science and to less specialized or less developed 
activities, and it must be supposed that the characteristics of 
behavior which are exemplified in science in specialized form are 
present to some extent in the other processes of society. This 
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conclusion makes necessary modification of the concept of soci- 
ety as an interaction of non-rational forces. 

The presence in society of processes leading to knowledge in- 
troduces a factor of uncertainty into the social scientist’s predic- 
tions. In so far as social action is dependent upon knowledge or 
beliefs, prediction of the course of social action is contingent 
upon the prediction of future knowledge and opinion. The pre- 
diction of scientific discoveries and inventions has this peculiar 
characteristic, that to make such predictions would be to make 
the discoveries and inventions. To foresee accurately the future 
of physical science would be to make now all the discoveries 
which physical scientists will make in the future. Making such 
discoveries would depend upon the apprehension now of the 
complete truth in regard to the physical world; but even this 
remarkable accomplishment would not be sufficient. Men, un- 
fortunately, do not always see the truth. Consequently, it would 
be necessary for the social scientists to foresee all the mistakes 
that would be made, not only by physicists but by all the per- 
sons whose behavior is influenced by the doctrines of physical 
science. What has been suggested in regard to physical science 
applies, of course, to all other forms of belief. 

Such considerations dispose of the notion that social science 
can construct a description of the complete course of future 
events, and they render implausible the notion that description 
of society as an interaction of non-rational forces can be the 
complete basis for even hypothetical predictions. Other con- 
clusions in regard to social behavior and its description may be 
derived from further examination of the presence of knowledge 
and error in human action. 

No one is likely to deny that error is and will continue to be 
an actual characteristic of human beliefs; but error is not given 
its full significance in the interpretation of knowledge until it is 
apprehended as not merely a human failing, but a necessary con- 
comitant of knowledge. The most general case of knowledge is 
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the distinction between mind and the external world. Mind 
does not know itself and infer the existence of the external 
world, or know the external world and infer its own existence. A 
distinction between mind and existence and an affirmation of 
the reference of mind to existence is involved in the apprehen- 
sion of mind as distinct from the external world, and in the ap- 
prehension of the external world as distinct from mind. Because 
of the distinction, essential to knowledge, between mind and the 
external world, and because neither can in knowledge be de- 
tached from the other, apprehension of the possibility of knowl- 
edge is at the same time an apprehension of the impossibility of 
omniscience. Knowledge involves as its essence a tension be- 
tween the objective and the subjective. Absolute and certain 
knowledge would require the disappearance of mind and knowl- 
edge. Complete error would require a lapse into complete un- 
consciousness. Any judgment or belief represents a compromise 
between irreconcilable factors. 

Though the ideal of complete knowledge is an impossible 
ideal, the problem of constructing less pretentious knowledge is 
not an impossible one. The apprehension of the distinction be- 
tween mind and existence involves principles by which the dis- 
tinction is made and which furnish guidance for the task of dis- 
tinguishing, in terms of more or less, between beliefs which re- 
flect the external world and beliefs or feelings which are merely 
subjective. Directions for solving the problem are implicit in the 
posing of the problem set by the distinction between mind and 
the world. If the following out of the aspects of mind which re- 
flect the external world be designated as “thinking,”’ then we 
may say that thinking also involves a duality. Thinking is the 
concentration upon logical relations, such as relevance, implica- 
tion, evidence; it is conditioned upon the contrast between these 
relations and such non-rational processes as feeling, prejudice, 
and irrelevant association of ideas; and presence of the intent 
to follow logical relations establishes the presence of other pur- 
poses, demands, and drives. Apprehension of thinking as a fact 
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poses its content as problematic. In the posing of this problem, 
there are involved principles for distinguishing between think- 
ing and non-thinking; but making of the distinction, while ab- 
solute in intent, is in accomplishment always a matter of more 
or less. That thinking is possible and that it is subject to limita- 
tions which preclude complete realization of its intent are two 
aspects of the same fact. Thinking in itself can never lead to a 
conclusion. Thinking might forever direct itself toward implica- 
tions, evidence, proof, but inference can occur, a conclusion be 
reached, an assertion be made, only through a violent limitation 
to the intent embodied in thinking. Since thinking which post- 
poned itself until the completion of a rational survey of possible 
problems and a reasonable judgment as to what it should think 
about would not be able to start, the initiation of thought is a 
non-rational process. Thinking, if determined solely by its own 
ideal, can neither start itself nor stop itself. Even when started 
it cannot justify itself in its own terms, since it must admit that 
its aim can never be attained. 

The point of importance to the present discussion is that be- 
ings who think and acquire knowledge combine within them- 
selves incompatible factors or components, neither of which can 
be regarded as necessarily or inevitably overruling the other. If 
thinking and the intent to follow the evidence is always over- 
ruled by non-rational impulses, then the presentation of any 
description of society as based upon evidence is presumptuous. 
If thinking always overruled other impulses and demands, then 
there would be no error or action, and men would sit forever 
waiting for the last link in the chain of thought. In beings who 
act and know, there is an irreducible element of chance or will. 

Social behavior, as involving knowledge and opinion, is not 
determinable as a resultant of its antecedents considered merely 
as facts and forces. Present and past events are used as the 
basis for foresight of consequences, and through such foresight 
behavior is modified. To understand foresight of consequences 
and the complex structure of knowledge of which it is a constitu- 
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ent, present and past events must be considered as evidence, as 
bases for hypotheses, guesses, and conclusions. On the other 
hand, consideration of facts available as basis for knowledge and 
a complete survey of the existing state of knowledge in relation 
to its rational grounds, assuming such a task to be within the 
ability of an ambitious social scientist, would not be a sufficient 
basis for predicting future knowledge. Future knowledge will 
not be a perfect exploitation of evidence theoretically available. 
Time given to pursuit of knowledge will be limited by the de- 
mands of other activities; the selection of problems and the 
evaluation of evidence will be influenced by various interests and 
emotions; and errors will appear in unpredictable distribution. 
The conclusions which resolve all these uncertainties and serve 
as basis for action are essentially unpredictable. 

What has been said above applies to all types of knowledge. 
There is, however, a special type of knowledge entering into 
social behavior, namely, knowledge of institutions and social 
structure. The society in which an individual lives is to some de- 
gree an object of knowledge for him, though his picture of soci- 
ety may be vague and confused; and such knowledge is the 
basis for the adjustment of his behavior to the behavior of other 
individuals. The number of movements which a man can make 
with the various parts of his body, while considerable, is not 
tremendously large; and the differences between individuals in 
terms of the movements of muscles are smaller still. Millions of 
men perform more or less the same movements of their feet, 
hands, and trunks day after day. These motions are given sig- 
nificance, and differences in the behavior of individuals are de- 
termined, by the purposes through which such motions are or- 
ganized. Some of these purposes are elaborated primarily 
through ideas and knowledge of the physical universe; but most 
of them are fitted into a pattern of co-operation through ideas 
and knowledge of the social structure; and many of them de- 
pend for determinate character upon their reference to a pic- 
ture of society. Without knowledge of the structure of society, 
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or apprehension of the pattern of society, men might be large or 
small, hungry or well fed, but they would not be policemen, 
bookkeepers, teachers, lawyers, or judges. The differences be- 
tween such types of persons do not consist of differences in the 
muscular motions made by the various men. They depend upon 
the interpretation and control of motions by their projection 
against a picture of a social structure. 

A large proportion of the actions of men in society consist of 
changes in status, or in rights and duties, carried by, and exist- 
ing only in, a picture of society. The actual motions involved 
are purely symbolic, and various different motions may, by hav- 
ing the same symbolic function, be identical as social behavior. 
Regardless of what happened to the birth-rate, marriage would 
not occur in the absence of a plan of society present as an object 
of knowledge to the members of society; and a divorce, similar- 
ly, occurs by virtue of a symbolized change in status of two peo- 
ple with reference to each other and to various other members of 
society. Buying and selling are not identical with physical inter- 
change of objects, but depend upon a change in rights and du- 
ties; and in many cases, as in the transfer of land or corporate se- 
curities, the complex alteration of rights is apprehended with 
anything approaching clarity only by experts in social lore. 

The personalities of men as members of society, their actions, 
and the organization of their actions into collective or co-opera- 
tive behavior depend upon the presence in the minds of indi- 
viduals of the structure of society as an object of knowledge. 
Abstracted from their reference to the picture of society and the 
symbolic function founded on this reference, actions are no 
longer exchange, or government, or marriage, or crime. In such 
abstraction the processes studied by the social sciences disap- 
pear. Conversely, knowledge of social behavior and prediction 
of its character and direction depend upon knowledge of the pic- 
ture of society apprehended by participants in social behavior. 
Social behavior is doubtless influenced by various factors other 
than knowledge of the social structure; but such factors and 
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forces are given determinate form and direction, and a locus of 
interaction, by the pattern constituting a specific society. 

The knowledge which members of society have of the struc- 
ture of society shares with other types of knowledge features 
which make complete prediction of it impossible; but it has also 
peculiar characteristics of its own. From the point of view of 
individuals, society and its component institutions exist as ob- 
jects to be investigated and known; but considered as a creation 
of society, the social structure is a construct having no reference 
to anything beyond itself. It resembles a myth, a drama, or a 
novel; and it neither exists anywhere except in the minds of the 
members of society nor is it a copy of anything outside itself. It 
differs from a drama in that it is continually being elaborated 
and amended, in that the individuals participating in it con- 
tribute to its alteration and also have considerable freedom to 
improvise and to create their own réles, and in that it does not 
move to a conclusion but goes on indefinitely. 

One may suppose that men are capable of playing an indefi- 
nitely large number of social réles, and that from such réles an 
indefinitely large variety of institutions and forms of social or- 
ganization might be constructed. Ideas for new variants of in- 
stitutions are constantly produced by the reflection of social sci- 
entists and the imagination of writers of fiction; and individuals 
lacking in ingenuity for altering their social rédles receive aid 
from nimble wits through the medium of newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and moving pictures. Knowledge of a specific so- 
ciety involves, however, not an understanding of all possible so- 
cial forms, but a knowledge of the social pattern actually in op- 
eration in that society. The plan of society actually in opera- 
tion at a given time is determined neither by the nature of things 
nor by human nature. That such an organization and not some 
other is effective is a historical accident, in the sense that the 
social pattern is the product of common experience and joint 
action constituting the history of the group in question, and in 
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the further sense that imagination and ingenuity contribute an 
element of chance to the process of historical development. 

The social pattern which for society is a construct is for the 
individual an object of knowledge and belief; its operation as a 
guide to behavior is dependent upon such knowledge and belief; 
and its existence and continuance are contingent upon the sta- 
bility of the beliefs constituting it. A social pattern is by no 
means simple. It involves guesses by some individuals as to 
what other individuals will do, and guesses as to what other indi- 
viduals guess that the first individuals will do; it includes prom- 
ises, and calculations as to whether accompanying promises will 
be carried out; it includes customs or habits, and beliefs as to 
their stability; it includes expressions and projections of desires, 
hopes and fears, and beliefs about the effect of such emotions on 
various individuals. It is by no means merely a tissue of be- 
liefs; but its existence and character are dependent upon the be- 
liefs embodied in it, beliefs ranging from casual guesses and 
hunches to the doctrines of social scientists. 

The aspect of such beliefs crucial to the present discussion is 
that the major evidence for them to the minds of individuals 
entertaining them lies in the fact that the social scheme is a go- 
ing concern, actually in operation. The beliefs and expectations 
by which the individual guides his behavior and adjusts it to 
the behavior of other individuals are founded primarily upon his 
apprehension of society as an existing order. On the other hand, 
the existence of society depends upon the beliefs and expecta- 
tions by which behavior of individuals is guided. Beliefs of in- 
dividuals and the pattern of society are in an essentially circular 
relationship. The circle, however, is not complete, since be- 
liefs as rational conclusions from evidence are not an adequate 
basis for social behavior, and since the social behavior which 
actually occurs is not conclusive basis for the beliefs upon which 
individuals act. The circle is closed by acts of will or choice 
which project the social pattern as a purpose and as an agree- 
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ment. Since a social scheme is not merely the intent or wish of 
an individual or of isolated individuals, it depends upon intent 
and purpose being fused with beliefs on the part of each indi- 
vidual in regard to the intentions and future actions of other 
individuals. 

A part of the view here presented is stated, in oversimple 
form, by Hobbes, in his doctrine that what is reasonable for a 
man to do is contingent upon what other men are going to do, 
and that since this is true for each man, no man can from reason 
derive a determinate conclusion as to what course of action will 
be followed or should be followed. His solution of the difficulty 
through the doctrine that men’s actions may be controlled by 
the setting up of a power to overawe individuals and to enforce 
the performance of contracts is specious. The setting up and 
maintenance of such a power are made uncertain and unde- 
pendable by the facts upon which its necessity is predicated. 

In so far as social science is considered as detached from social 
policy, as knowledge shared only by the initiated, the applica- 
tions of the above argument to it are fairly simple, at least the 
applications relevant to the present discussion. Though there 
are doubtless certain principles which apply to all societies, pre- 
dictions with any appreciable content are related to, and depend 
upon acquaintance with, a specific existing society. Imaginary 
societies may be pictured, a few general principles in regard to 
them asserted, and many plausible guesses as to their operation 
made. Prediction of the beliefs men would have, the réles they 
would devise for themselves, the ingenious adjustments that 
might be made, the clever exploitation of social situations, or 
the inventions that might be hit upon would be impossible. 
Long-range predictions in regard to an existing society are pre- 
carious, because of the possibility that the form of society will 
be changed because of a shift in beliefs or because of the expres- 
sion in society of ingenuity and imagination. 

Short-range predictions within an existing social organization 
are limited by the fact that social behavior is dependent upon 
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beliefs the evidence for which is constantly shifting. Not all pre- 
dictions are equally undependable; and predictions that ap- 
proach either of two extremes may have a high degree of de- 
pendability. At one extreme are predictions based upon the fact 
that man is a rational animal; and at the other extreme are pre- 
dictions based upon the fact that man is a biological organism. 
The difficulty is that neither fact is an adequate basis for pre- 
diction, and that in most matters it is impossible to know which 
basis of prediction to use. This same problem runs, of course, 
through various personal relations. It is inexpedient to treat 
one’s friends as merely biological mechanisms to be manipulated 
by means of appropriate stimuli; but it is inexpedient to assume 
that they are completely rational beings. In the nature of the 
case, it is impossible to devise a formula for determining the 
manner in which the two opposed attitudes should be varied; 
and the presence of will in behavior makes the behavior of one’s 
friends incommensurable with reason or impulse or both taken 
together. The matter may be stated, as regards society, by say- 
ing that society cannot be correctly described either as the car- 
rying out of a social contract based on reason or as the result of 
unplanned interaction of behavior, that description must be a 
precarious compromise between these two types of description, 
and that because of the presence of will in behavior not even a 
mixture of these two descriptions constitutes an adequate de- 
scription. 

If social science is considered as a basis for social reform and 
social policy, the above conclusions apply, but they by no means 
complete the story. Proposals for social reform and the presen- 
tation of social policy as a problem render uncertain some of the 
beliefs constituting the social pattern. Consideration of social 
policy and the social structure as problems to be settled assumes 
necessarily that social policy and social structure are to some 
extent unsettled; and such unsettling of parts of the social struc- 
ture may change the basis of beliefs other than those primarily 
involved. Policies of social reform intend some changes in the 
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social order, and are likely to lead to others not intended. The 
danger of serious harm to the social organization is usually over- 
emphasized; and serious dislocation of an existing society is 
much more likely to come from the pressure of events than from 
attempts to bring about social reform. The point is not that 
social reform is dangerous, since the alternatives may be much 
more dangerous, but that it cannot be given definite guidance by 
social science. Since the predictions of social science are based 
upon the existing social pattern, proposals for social reform pos- 
tulate a change in the basis for social science predictions, and 
thereby a decrease in the dependability of social science predic- 
tions relevant to the institutions involved in the change. 

The usual eventuation of a reform is that its proponents at- 
tempt to guess what changes in their usual practices members of 
society will make to avoid or circumvent the aims of the reform, 
then make additions to the reform to prevent or nullify such 
avoidance, and then guess what changes these additions will 
produce. In the resulting situation considerations of strategy 
and tactics become dominant, and the attempt to predict re- 
sults is replaced by an attempt to attain them by outwitting op- 
ponents and through the use of such skill and force as may be 
available. Conflict of this type is inevitable, and social scientists 
may have some skill in it; but it should not be confused with 
knowledge. Knowledge may in various ways be relevant to a 
conflict-situation; but the attempt to use it to project a deter- 
minate solution of any basic issue of social policy transforms it 
into propaganda. 

The moral to be drawn from the discussion is not merely the 
proposition that social science predictions contain an element of 
uncertainty. Social structure, social science, and social policy 
are interdependent, constituting, and contingent upon an equi- 
librium which cannot be projected as the necessary outcome of 
apprehension by members of society of an ideal form of society 
embodied in the scheme of the universe, or as the inevitable re- 
sult of the interplay of non-rational motives, or as a determinate 
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combination of such factors. The social structure is contingent 
upon the presence in the minds of individuals of a plan or pic- 
ture, and upon a certain minimum agreement in regard to which 
plan, out of the many possible ones, is to be followed. Social 
policy is an embodiment and elaboration of such an agreement, 
and is dependent upon it. The predictions of social science are 
contingent upon the maintenance of the collective agreement; 
but, on the other hand, social science is a factor affecting the 
content and continuance of the social pattern; and what con- 
stitutes the collective representation of society at any time is 
contingent upon the clarification and interpretation of the social 
pattern performed by social science. 

The social structure, and the possibility of social policy and 
social science, depend upon agreement. Agreement is not a 
unilateral process. It involves a “meeting of minds.”’ An essen- 
tial part of the argument has been that the meeting of minds 
upon which co-operation is based cannot be produced by the 
concentration of the various minds on an identical object, 
whether this identical object be a description of the direction in 
which society is moving or an ideal plan resident in the plan of 
the universe. There is no such identical object prior to agree- 
ment, and even if there were, the presence of error and choice in 
human belief would prevent such identical object from being a 
sufficient condition of agreement. On the other hand, agree- 
ment is not the result of an interplay of non-rational drives. 
Social agreement is a construct; it involves an element of risk 
and chance; and it is dependent in part upon will or volition. 

Since knowledge of what ought to be may be regarded as sup- 
plying, in the formulation of social policy, the deficiencies of 
knowledge of the structure and directions of movement of soci- 
ety, it is necessary to supplement what has been said in regard 
to ethical theory. The considerations here relevant are merely 
additional applications of the principle central to the preceding 
argument, the principle, namely, that knowledge cannot be cor- 
rectly described as a gearing of mind either to the physical uni- 
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verse or to a rational order, or as the outcome of interaction of 
physical or physiological causes. Knowledge, it was argued, in- 
volves a tension in the self between subjective and objective 
elements, and a compromise between incompatible factors; and 
thinking involves a contrast between interest in logical relations 
and evidence on the one side and non-rational interests on the 
other. Though, for brevity, non-rational interests were grouped 
together under one term, they are various. The point that is 
here essential is that in the self there are interests and demands 
to which the interest in knowledge is alien, interests which are 
not satisfied by knowledge or truth. 

A condition for the existence of personality is the integration 
of antagonistic interests and drives into some sort of workable 
combination; and the problem of maintaining and elaborating 
integration against onslaughts from without and from within is 
posed in choice. The necessity for an integration of interests is 
not a necessity of reason—disintegration of personality or re- 
laxation into passivity is as reasonable or unreasonable as inte- 
gration and activity—it is a necessity of will or animal vitality. 
The form of integration is not determinable as knowledge. 
Knowledge results from, and is defined by, the predominance of 
imperatives which are alien to interests constituting actual and 
essential components of the self; and the imperatives or values 
inherent in such interests cannot be measured by the impera- 
tives whose ideal is knowledge. Knowledge may reveal objects 
relevant to various interests, perhaps it may reveal a plan or 
purpose in the universe; but the significance of the objects of 
knowledge to interests other than the interest in knowledge is 
determinable only by the imperatives inherent in such interests, 
not by the imperatives aiming at knowledge. The values pro- 
jected by diverse interests are incommensurable; and the recon- 
ciliation or integration of them is an act of violence made neces- 
sary and possible by will. 

One is tempted at this point to reinstate reason as arbiter of 
choice on the basis of the very considerations which led to initial 
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rejection of its claims. The most important of the many vari- 
ants of this mistake is: Since impulses are equally without ra- 
tional claim to superiority, they should be treated as equal, and 
rational choice should be guided by the intent to secure the 
maximum satisfaction of all interests. This doctrine gains plau- 
sibility from the fact that, subsequent to the establishment of 
basic principles by will, the principle of harmonizing interests 
functions as a valid subordinate principle. 

The basic objection to the doctrine that a determinate guide 
for choice may be found in an estimate of the means available 
for securing a maximum expression of desire or a maximum sat- 
isfaction of desire or a maximum amount of pleasure lies in the 
fact that the problem of harmonizing desires can appear, and an 
estimate of desires can be made, only after the self has under- 
gone developments which make impossible equal consideration 
of all desires. Consideration of the interests of the self and the 
projection of a compromise among interests could occur only in 
a responsible self. The existence of a self is dependent upon the 
existence and maintenance of at least a rough plan or picture of 
the self within which partial integration of interests is already 
accomplished. Only with the assistance of such plan is animal 
restlessness formed into desires and purposes which might be 
estimated; and the purposes constituting the plan of the self 
establish an incomplete arrangement of desires in terms of im- 
portance. The apprehension of future interests as belonging to 
the self is conditioned upon the projection of the self into the 
future through plans of action which involve evaluations of both 
future and present interests. For interests to become objects of 
knowledge, and for interests to be estimated honestly, it is nec- 
essary that reason and knowledge should already have been ac- 
corded privileged positions in the scheme of the self. 

The carrying out of an adjustment of interests reached 
through estimate of interests, or the maintenance as a guide to 
action of the principle of estimating all the interests of the self, 
would be possible only to a responsible self, that is, a self able 
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to maintain purposes and plans of action despite shifts in feeling 
and interest. A person who left his purposes undetermined until 
he was able to estimate all future shifts in interest would never 
arrive at a decision; and a person who shifted his purposes to 
take account of every new interest and impulse and every 
change in evidence would not be a responsible person and could 
make no use of moral principles. Obviously, not everything 
need be decided all at once, and decisions are to some extent 
subject to review. It is a condition of responsibility, however, 
that interests should be estimated by a self unable to give all 
interests a fair hearing, that decisions should be made before all 
interests have had their day in court, and that the right to ap- 
peal a decision should be strictly limited. 

If human beings are composed of various antagonistic inter- 
ests, if each person must make some compromise among these 
interests, and if there is no standard or rationally determinable 
compromise, then the compromise made by one person will be 
irrelevant to the compromise made by another. Society will be 
composed of individuals having various principles of choice and 
standards of evaluation, the moral principles of each individual 
and the nature of his personality being incommensurable with 
the principles and personalities of other individuals. What com- 
promise each person makes among the incompatible interests 
and demands of his self will be a matter of choice, or chance, or 
will. The demands of other individuals, the prescriptions of 
society, and the dictates of natural law may be interesting and 
important to the individual; but at most they are factors in his 
problem of choice—they do not constitute a rational basis for a 
determinate solution. 

The application of the argument to the problem of the solu- 
tion of conflicts of interests in society leads to the proposition 
that there is no principle for evaluating interests which is ra- 
tionally binding on all individuals. In so far as individuals 
make different resolutions of their own interests, they have dif- 
ferent bases for the evaluation of the interests of other men; and 
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between these conflicting bases of evaluation there is an opposi- 
tion not susceptible of rational solution. This is not to say that 
the interests of men are entirely divergent, or that society is a 
war of all against all. On the contrary, many of the activities 
through which the individual personality is formed lead to a 
community of interest and to common values. Many char- 
acteristic human activities, such as communication, art, and 
science, depend upon a complex interweaving of purposes which 
makes impossible any neat distinction between the interests of 
one person and the interests of others. Nevertheless, the pres- 
ence of common values and a community of interests does not 
entail complete agreement upon plans of action nor prevent 
marked differences in the total pattern of values. Common val- 
ues are arranged differently in the purposes and plans of various 
individuals; and their arrangement and reconciliation constitute 
a problem which each individual must solve for himself. 

As occurs in consideration of integration of the interests with- 
in an individual, the doctrine that a compromise is determinable 
by reason is likely to be reinstated at this point in the argument. 
One is tempted to conclude that, since there is no impartial basis 
for judging men’s purposes, men should be treated equally, 
each to count for one, and social policy determined by the prin- 
ciple that as many interests as possible should be satisfied. This 
conclusion is given added plausibility by the fact that within an 
established society it is a valid subordinate principle. 

The basic objection to the foregoing doctrine lies in the fact 
that discussion of individual interests, the projection of a com- 
promise, and carrying out the compromise depend upon condi- 
tions which make impossible an impartial consideration of the 
interests of all members of society. Discussion of social policy 
and of interests could occur only in an established society; and 
an established society depends upon the gradual construction of 
a social pattern, the concomitant building up of beliefs finding 
their evidence mainly in existing forms of co-operation, and the 
making of agreements related to, but not identical with, the 
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beliefs. Though a social pattern and the agreements embodied 
in it may be flexible and subject to a certain amount of revision, 
they limit the adjustment of interests that can be made and 
they necessarily involve at least a partial evaluation of kinds of 
men and kinds of interests. The beliefs by which human beings 
are selected from the remainder of the universe as objects of 
special significance, the beliefs and agreements by which certain 
persons are designated as members of social groups, project at 
least a partial evaluation of different types of men. The pro- 
jection of a compromise as a stable basis for action is contingent 
upon the maintenance of social agreements and purposes de- 
spite shifts in interests and in opinions about interests. The 
carrying out of an adjustment of interests based upon an esti- 
mate of them would depend upon provision in society for know]l- 
edge of interests, for honest calculation of the conditions af- 
fecting their expression, and for disinterested administration of 
the adjustment made. Presence of such means for making an 
adjustment of interests involves a partial pattern of evaluation, 
within which honesty, knowledge, and other virtues are given 
assured positions. 

These objections to the doctrine that social policy may be 
guided by the principle of securing the maximum possible satis- 
faction of interests should not be interpreted as merely indica- 
tions of obstacles in the way of complete carrying out of a valid 
ideal. On the contrary, they lead to the conclusion that the 
principle of securing maximum satisfaction of interests, all in- 
terests to be given equal consideration, is not valid as an ideal. 
An individual, by reason of the purposes and decisions which 
constitute him a responsible self, and by reason of imperatives 
inherent in activities which make interests of other persons sig- 
nificant to him, is committed to a classification of interests and 
activities. The same classification which makes some interests 
and activities good makes others bad. A society, to be sure, in- 
volves a compromise of conflicting purposes and values. But 
society is conditioned upon agreements and commitments giv- 
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ing various interests and activities privileged status, and estab- 
lishing a complex structure of rights and duties. Though such 
rights and duties are only conditionally binding upon the indi- 
vidual, intent to maintain them by society, and reasonable suc- 
cess in carrying out the intent, are necessary conditions for so- 
cial discussion, agreement upon social policy, and the carrying 
out of the policies agreed upon. 

That society should be composed of responsible individuals is 
a doctrine that conflicts with the tradition which found expres- 
sion in the concept of natural law, despite the fact that a similar 
doctrine was embodied in the concept of the social contract. 
Nevertheless, a society in which discussion of social policy is sig- 
nificant, and in which policy is based upon agreement, could be 
constituted only from individuals able to make decisions which 
transcend both knowledge and impulse. If society resulted from 
the molding of non-rational motives, or if it were a reflection of 
a pre-existing plan embodied in the universe, then discussion of, 
and agreement upon, social policy would be useless and insig- 
nificant. Discussion of social policy derives its importance from 
the fact that it is a means of creating a compromise, not deter- 
minable by knowledge or impulse, between individuals with in- 
commensurable values. 
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THE PLACE OF ULTIMATE VALUES IN 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


TALCOTT PARSONS 


HE positivistic reaction against philosophy has, in its 

effect on the social sciences, manifested a strong tend- 

ency to obscure the fact that man is essentially an 
active, creative, evaluating creature. Any attempt to explain 
his behavior in terms of ends, purposes, ideals, has been under 
suspicion as a form of ‘“‘teleology” which was thought to be 
incompatible with the methodological requirements of positive 
science. One must, on the contrary, explain in terms of “‘causes” 
and “conditions,” not of ends. 

Of late years, however, there have been many signs of a break 
in this rigid positivistic view of things. The social sciences in 
general have been far from immune from these signs, and in 
sociology in particular they have combined to form a movement 
of thought of the first importance. One main aspect of this 
movement has been the tendency to reopen the whole question 
of the extent to which, and the senses in which, human behavior 
must or can be understood in terms of the values entertained 
by men. In the present essay I wish to attempt a formulation 
of the kind of conception of human action which I take to be 
implied in some of these recent developments of sociological 
theory. In particular, what is the status in that conception of 
the element which may provisionally be called “ultimate 
values”? I shall not attempt here to trace the process by which 
this conception of human action has been built up, but merely 
to outline the conception itself. 


« For this reason I shall not attempt to give detailed references to the literature. 
My own views have taken shape mainly in the course of a series of critical studies in 
European sociological theory. The important writers for my purposes may be divided 
into two groups—those starting from a positivistic and those from an idealistic back- 
ground. I should maintain the thesis that the two groups have tended to converge on a 
conception somewhat like that which I shall outline in the present essay. Of the writers 
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One of the most conspicuous features of the positivistic 
movement just referred to has been the tendency to what may 
be termed a kind of “‘objectivism.” Positivism, that is, has 
continually thought in terms of the model of the physical 
sciences which deal with an “inanimate” subject matter. Hence 
the tendency has been to follow their example in thinking of a 
simple relation of observer to externally observed events. The 
fact that the entities observed, human beings, have also a 
“subjective” aspect has a tendency to be obscured, or at least 
kept out of the range of methodological self-consciousness. The 
extreme of this objectivist trend is, of course, behaviorism 
which involves the self-conscious denial of the legitimacy of 
including any references to the subjective aspect of other human 
beings in any scientific explanation of their actions. But short 
of this radical behaviorist position, the general positivistic 
trend of thought has systematically minimized the importance 
of analysis in terms of the subjective aspect, and has prevented 
a clear-cut and self-conscious treatment of the relations of the 
two aspects to each other. 

Of course the results of analysis of human behavior from the 
objective point of view (that is, that of an outside observer) 
and the subjective (that of the person thought of as acting him- 
self) should correspond, but that fact is no reason why the two\ 
points of view should not be kept clearly distinct. Only on this 
basis is there any hope of arriving at a satisfactory solution of 
their relations to each other. 
starting from a positivistic basis, two have been most important to me—Wilfredo, 
Pareto and Emile Durkheim. Of the other group, the most important have been Max 
Weber, George Simmel, and Ferdinand Toennies. The reader who is interested in these 
problems in more detail may be referred particularly to the following of their works: 
Pareto, Traité de sociologie générale; Durkheim, De la division du travail social, Les régles 
de la méthode sociologique, Le suicide, L’éducation morale, and Les formes élémentaires de 
la vie religieuse; Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft and Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Wissen- 
schaftslehre; Simmel, Soziologie; and Toennies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. In a forth- 
coming volume I am attempting, mainly in terms of the works of these writers, to trace 
the genesis of these ideas in detail. The study as a whole has been aided by the Harvard 


Committee on Research in the Social Sciences. I am happy to take this opportunity of 
acknowledgment. 
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End and value are subjective categories in this sense. Hence 
it is not surprising that the objectivist bias of positivistic social 
thought should tend either to squeeze them out altogether or 
to militate against any really thoroughgoing analysis of them 
in their bearing on action. For the same reasons the present 
attempt to present at least the foundations of such an analysis 
must be couched mainly in subjective terms. The implications 
of the analysis for the objective point of view can at best be 
only very briefly indicated. 

There seems to be no evading the fact that the subjective 
analysis of action involves in some form the schema of the 
means-end relationship. We must be careful to avoid any ar- 
bitrary assumption that this schema can exhaust the subjective 
aspect, but for various reasons it is the most favorable starting- 
point of such an analysis. Hence, after some introductory 
definition of concepts, the second part of this essay will be con- 
cerned with an outline of the principal elements of action so far 
as it can be understood in terms of the means-end relationship, 


and with the main sociological implications of this analysis. 
Then, in the following parts we will proceed to a consideration 
of the possible relations of this schema to other aspects of the 
subjective, and in turn the sociological implications of these. 


I 


It is necessary in following out this program to point out an 
ambiguity in the concept of ‘‘end” which may cause serious 
confusion. One possible definition would be the following: An 
end is the subjective anticipation of a desirable future state of 
affairs toward the realization of which the action of the indi- 
vidual in question may be thought of as directed. The thing to 
note is that this definition makes the “real” reference of an 
end—that is, the future state of affairs—a concrete state of 
affairs. But only some of the elements in that concrete state 
of affairs can be thought of as being brought about by the 
agency of the actor. Part of it consists of a prediction of what 
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the future state of affairs will be, independently of his action. 
Thus, if I say it is an end of my present action to take a vacation 
in New Hampshire next summer, the concrete state of affairs I 
anticipate—vacationing in New Hampshire in the summer— 
will, if the end is realized, only to a certain extent come about 
through my own agency. The fact that it is J who does it will, 
to be sure, be attributable to that factor—but the geography of 
New Hampshire and the fact that it is summer will not be my 
doing—I merely predict, on the basis of my knowledge of the 
circumstances, that the former will remain substantially the 
same as now for another year, and that the cycle of the seasons 
will, by July, have brought summer in place of the present fall 
weather. 

Ends in this sense may be called concrete ends. Our concern 
in this discussion is not, however, with concrete ends, but with 
ends as a factor in action. That is, it is with the prevision of a 
future state of affairs in so far as that future state is to be 
brought about through the agency of the actor—it is the altera- 
tions from what his prediction, if accurate, would yield as the 
future state without his agency which constitutes the end. 
Thus I can “see”? New Hampshire next summer without my 
vacationing there. I can also “‘see’”’ myself at that future time 
not in New Hampshire, but, for instance, perspiring over my 
work in Cambridge. It is the peculiar elements. of myself, 
vacationing in New Hampshire, which may be considered my 
end. Thus, ends in this discussion will be used as an analytical 
category—a factor in action, and this sense of the term will be 
implied throughout unless otherwise stated. It is highly im- 
portant not to confuse it with the concrete reality I have re- 
ferred to. 

If the means-end relationship involving this sense of the 
term “ends” is employed in this analysis, it is clear and should 
be pointed out at the outset that the whole analysis involves a 
metaphysical position of a “‘voluntaristic” character. That is, 
the analysis has empirical significance and is more than a mere 
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exercise in logic only in so far as subjective ends in this sense do 
actually form an effective factor in action. This postulate a 
materialistic metaphysics would roundly deny. The meta- 
physical implication of the analysis is, however, thus far only 
negative—at the pole of materialism it ceases to have empirical 
meaning. But on the other hand, short of that pole, the analy- 
sis by itself does not beg the question of the quantitative em- 
pirical importance of the factor of ends. So long as it is not 
negligible, we may go ahead with a good conscience. But in so 
far as positivistic social theory has involved a genuinely ma- 
terialistic metaphysics (which I believe it very generally has), 
it has quite rightly shied away from this type of analysis. For 
it, “ends,” in so far as they exist at all, must be epiphenomena. 
Hence the importance of the foregoing distinction. Some con- 
crete ends may be epiphenomena to us also, but to postulate this 
of the factor ends in general is naturally a contradiction in terms. 

Before entering on an analysis of the means-end relationship 
itself, one more preliminary question should be called attention 
to. The means-end schema is, in type, at the rationalistic pole 
of the analysis of action. An end is thought of as a logically 
formulated anticipation of certain elements in a future state of 
affairs, and the relation of means to end is thought of as based 
on knowledge of the inherent connections of things. This is, 
in its type form, a scientific statement couched in the condi- 
tional, or, as it is sometimes put, the virtual form. That is, if 
I do certain things, bring about certain conditions, I will achieve 
my end. But this rational schema of the relation of means and 
ends is not to be arrived at by empirical generalization from the 
crude facts of experience. It is not only an analytical schema, 
but one of a peculiar sort. What it formulates is a norm of 
rational action. Its empirical relevance rests on the view, which 
I believed to be factually borne out, that human beings do, in 
fact, strive to realize ends and to do so by the rational ap- 
plication of means to them. This involves what I just called 
a “voluntaristic” conception of human action. Neither the 
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knowledge of the relation of means and end on which action is 
based nor the application of that knowledge comes automatical- 
ly. Both are the result of effort, of the exercise of will. Hence 
the probability that concrete action will only imperfectly re- 
alize such norms. Ignorance, error, and obstacles to the realiza- 
tion of ends which transcend human powers will all play a part 
in determining the concrete course of events. While, on the one 
hand, the concept of action itself has no meaning apart from 
“real” ends and a rational norm of means-end relationships (it 
dissolves into mere ‘“‘behavior’’), on the other hand it equally 
has no meaning apart from obstacles to be overcome by effort 
in the realization of the norm. The concepts built up on the 
basis of the means-end schema are thus not empirical generaliza- 
tions but, to use Max Weber’s term, “‘ideal types.”’ But, pre 
cisely in so far as this voluntaristic conception of action holds 
true, they are indispensable to the understanding of concrete 
human affairs. 

I have said that the rational norm of action implied in they, 
means-end schema constitutes a scientific statement in con 
ditional form. Indeed, in so far as it has been concerned with 
the subjective aspect of human action, the whole of modern 
social theory revolves about the question of the relation of 
science and action: In what sense and to what extent may 
action be thought of as guided by scientific knowledge? 

It should be clear that the creative, voluntaristic element 
which we have found to be involved in the factor of ends pre- / 
cludes action ever being completely determined by scientific 
knowledge in the sense of the modern positive sciences. For the 
business of science is to understand the “given’’—its very 
essence is a certain objectivity, that is, an independence of the 
“facts” from the will of the scientist. In action, therefore, the 
element of scientific knowledge may have a place in imparting 
accurate understanding of the conditions in which action takes 
place—and in forecasting the results of such conditions whether 
independent of the actor’s agency or not. 
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But ends are not given in this sense—they are precisely the, 
element of rational action which falls outside the schema of/ 
positive science. Indeed, many positivistic theorists, by trying 
to think of rational action as the type entirely determined by 
scientific knowledge, and attempting thus to fit ends into the 
scientific schema, have in fact squeezed out the factor of ends 
altogether. For concrete ends could only be scientific facts in 
so far as they constituted scientific predictions from present 
and past facts. The creative element has no place. But al- 
though we must reject this narrow interpretation of rational 
action, nevertheless the scientific schema is basic to what is 
historically (in terms of the history of modern thought) the \ 
main type of means-end relationship—what I shall call the , 
intrinsic relationship. It is that which can be analyzed in terms | 
of scientific knowledge (or its common-sense predecessors), with} 
the one exception of the determination of ends. 

The factor of ends may be fitted into this schema in the fol- 
lowing way. Though what concrete ends should be striven for 
cannot be determined on the basis of scientific knowledge alone, 
once the end is given the means to its attainment may be select- 
ed on that basis. Moreover, though an end cannot itself be 
determined by scientific knowledge, the fact or degree of its 
attainment may, after the time to which it refers has arrived, be 
verified by scientific observation. In so far as this is true of ans, 
end, I shall refer to it as an empirical end. Then action is ra-. 
tional in terms of the intrinsic means-end relationship in so far 
as, on the one hand, its ends are empirical, and on the other, 
the relations of means and ends involved in it are the intrinsic 
relations of things as revealed by scientific knowledge of the 
phenomena. Once he knows the end, the rationality of such 
action can be judged by an external observer, both before and 
after its completion, in terms of his own scientific knowledge.’ 
Deviations from the rational norm will be explicable in one or 

*‘ more of three sets of terms: ignorance of intrinsic relationships, 


2 Before, in terms of probability of success, of course. 
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lack of effort, or presence of obstacles beyond the power of the 
actor to remove, whether they be obstacles in the actor’s own 
constitution and character or in his environment. 

But does this type exhaust the logical possibilities of the 
means-end relationship? By no means! First, as to ends: Here 
it is necessary to enter into definitely philosophical questions. 
What is the implication of what I have called the creative char- 
acter of the factor of ends, and hence of the impossibility of 
fitting it, for the actor, into the category of facts of the external 
world? It is, I think, a negation of the positivistic view that 
the “realities’’ which can be studied by empirical science are the 
sole realities significant for human action. I have purposely 
defined ends in terms of a vague phrase, a future “state of 
affairs.” It is now necessary to define more closely what the 
phrase means. 

It is clear that in so far as an end is, in the foregoing sense, 
an empirical end, the future state of affairs is to be thought of as 
a state of the scientifically observable external world.’ But 
there is a certain difficulty in thinking of this as alone involved. 
For the ends of action are not, in fact, to be based on the mere 
arbitrary whims of a once popular “libertarian” philosophy. 
Overwhelmingly the realization of the ultimate ends of action is 
felt to be a matter of moral obligation, to be binding on the in- 
dividual—not, to be sure, in the sense of physical necessity, but 
still binding. The ubiquity of the concept of duty is perhaps 
sufficient proof of this. 

But whence this sense of binding obligation? The source of 
specific moral obligations cannot be derived from the empirical 
properties of “human nature’ as revealed by scientific psy- 
chology—for this is part of the same external world as the en- 
vironment—the subjective point of view is that of the ego not of 
the body, or even the “mind.” Psychology may reveal man as a 
creature who obeys moral obligations—but not as bound by his 
nature to one particular set of such obligations. Moreover, this 


3 To both actor and observer after completion of the act. 
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explanation would violate both the inner sense of freedom of 
moral choice, which is just as ultimate a fact of human life as 
any other, and its consequent moral responsibility. In fact, a 
psychological explanation of moral obligation really explains 
away the phenomenon itself. Finally, also there is a very large 
body of empirical evidence indicating that specific moral values 
are not completely correlated with “human nature.” 
If this explanation is rejected, it seems to me that there is 
only one other avenue left open. The world of “empirical”’ fact 
‘ must be only a part, only one aspect, of the universe in so far as 
‘it is significant to man. The “external world,” i.e., that of 
science, is as it were an island in a sea the character of which is 
something different from the island. Our relation to the other 
aspects of the universe is different from that of scientist to 
empirical facts. It will be noted that all these characterizations 
are negative—it is something transcending science. 

The ultimate reason, then, for the causal independence of 
ends in action, the fact that they are not determined by the 
facts of human nature and environment, is the fact that man 
stands in significant relations to aspects of reality other than 
those revealed by science. Moreover, the fact that empirical 
reality can be modified by action shows that this empirical 
reality, the world of science, is not a closed system but is itself 
significantly related to the other aspects of reality. 

Now it has been stated that the concept of end involves logical 
formulation. Does this mean that empirical ends are the only 
possible ones? While our logical formulations of non-empirical 
reality differ from those of empirical reality—that is, are not 
scientific theories—they exist none the less. They are meta- 
physical theories, theologies, etc. Now such theories may be 
thought of in relation to ends in two ways: They may consti- 
tute the terms to be used in justifying empirical ends; this is, in 
fact, an empirically important case. At the same time, however, 
they may lay down, as desirable, ends of action altogether out- 
side the empirical sphere—that is, ends the attainment of which 
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cannot be verified by empirical observation. Such an end is, for 
example, eternal salvation. This class, the attainment of a, 
“state of affairs” outside the realm of empirical observability, - 
I should like to call “transcendental ends.” 

We may then put the situation somewhat as follows: Ulti- 
mate empirical ends are justified to the actor in terms, not of 
scientific, but of metaphysical, theories. He may, however, by 
virtue of his metaphysical theories pursue not merely empirical 
but also transcendental ends. It is conceivable that there should 
be a system of empirical ends justified directly by a metaphysi- 
cal theory without reference to transcendental ends. That is 
the case, for instance, with the ideal of socialism—it refers to a 
desired future state of affairs in this world only. But in general 
such a metaphysical theory at the same time enjoins transcen- 
dental ends. Whenever that is the case, empirical ends are also 
present; otherwise there is no relation to action as an ne 
reality. The relation will in general be such that a transcen>~ 
dental end is thought logically to imply as a means to it a given ~ 
empirical end. ail 

One further distinction in the realm of ends remains to be 
made. Some empirical ends refer to a state of affairs differing 
from the merely predicted state by more than a changed state 
of mind of the actor. On the other hand, one may think of the 
actor as attempting to attain only a subjective state of mind— 
happiness, for instance. In these terms I should like to dis: 
tinguish “objective” empirical ends from ‘subjective’ em- \ 
pirical ends.* The attainment of both is verifiable, but in dif 
ferent ways. This is to assume, as we do throughout, the anti- 
behaviorist position that scientific observation of an individual’s 
subjective state of mind is possible and valid. It is necessary, 
of course, to distinguish an altered state of mind as a result of 
action from its réle as an end. “Happiness” or “satisfaction”’ 
may be thought of as, in general, a result of the attainment of 


4 This is, it should be repeated, not a classification of concrete ends, but of elements in 
concrete ends. Both are often combined in the same concrete end. 
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objective ends—empirical or transcendental. But on occasion 
it is thought of as an end in itself—whether attainable or not is 
another question. 

The attainment of a transcendental end should not be 
thought of as that of a state of mind. What is true is that the , 
only empirical evidence we have of its attainment is through the 
statements and the state of mind of the individual actor. Re- 
ligious persons may state that they are saved, or that they have 
attained Nirvana. Scientifically,.such statements are not veri- 
fiable. But we may verify that persons who believe they have 
attained such a transcendental end do in fact typically attain 
certain subjective states of mind. 

Now to return -to the element of means. We have given as. 
the kind of means involved in the scientific norm of rational - 
action those which are intrinsically related to their ends. This 
relation is a normative type which may be further defined as 
follows: The relation between end and means is intrinsic in so 
far as the employment of a given combination of means will 
bring about the realization of the end by processes of scientif- 

_ically understandable aceusation. There is, however, a large 
category of means employed in human action of which this is 
not true. From the point of view of a scientific analysis of the 
relation of means and end, the connection is arbitrary—there- 
fore from the scientific point of view the action is “‘irrational.”’ 
In so far as this arbitrary relationship is not due merely to 
ignorance, i.e., inadequate scientific insight, but to a definitely 
non-scientific “ritual” attitude’ toward the means, I should call . 
this a symbolic means-end relationship.® It is possible that 
there are other types of means, but for present purposes I shall 
limit myself to the two categories of intrinsic and symbolic. 


5 A term used by Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. See his paper ‘“The Sociological 
Theory of Totemism,” Proceedings of the Fourth Pacific Science Congress. Java, 1929. 

6 Symbols may, of course, also be used as intrinsic means—e.g., linguistic symbols 
to convey meaning. Whether a means is intrinsic or symbolic is to be judged in terms 
of its relation to the particular end—not of its general inherent “nature.” 
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II 


Having detailed the principal types of elements of the means- 
end relationship, we may now proceed to inquire into their 
interrelationships in systems of action. We may start with the 
intrinsic means-end relationship. This may be thought of as 
constituting a “chain” of such relations. At one end will be 
those elements which are ultimate means or conditions of action 
but not, from any point of view, ends. These will, on analysis,’ 
turn out to constitute the two categories of heredity and en- 
vironment—the cosmic and bio-psychological factors of human 
life. Positivistic social theories always attempt to elevate these 
into the sole factors and thus, as we have noted in another con- 
nection, squeeze out that of ends. Action, whether rational or 
not, is thought of as a process of adaptation to these factors. 

At the other end of the chain is the factor of ultimate ends, 
which are, looked at in intrinsic terms, ends in themselves and 
not means to any further ends. The ultimate ends of the in- 
trinsic chain must, it is apparent, be empirical ends, but may be 
either objective or subjective. The existence of such an element 
of ultimate ends is a logical necessity for any view which allows 
a place as a real factor in action for ends in any sense whatever. 

In between these two extremes with indefinite possibilities 
of ramifications will be an “intermediate” sector of the intrinsic 
means-end chain. These elements are both means and ends at 
the same time—ends when looked at from “below,” e.g., from 
means to end; means when looked at from “above,” from end 
to means. This intermediate sector can be analyzed, it seems to 
me, into three subsectors—the technological, the economic, and 
the political, respectively. The technological element exists, in 
so far as action is concerned, with the choice and application 
of means for a single end in abstraction from others. The eco- 
nomic element enters when the question of the alternative uses 
of scarce means for different ends arises. The economic prob- 
lem is essentially that of the allocation of these scarce means as 
7 Unfortunately, there is no space here to present the details of this analysis. 
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between alternative uses in terms of the relative urgency of the 
ends—that is, of marginal utility. 

Finaliy the political element is specifically concerned with the 
relations of individuals to each other as potential means to each 
other’s ends. It is present in so far as authority over others and 
control of their actions for one’s own ends is secured by means 
of coercive power. The state is the focus of the political ele- 
ment because it is the association which attempts to regulate 
the power-relationships of the community in the general in- 
terest, partly by its monopoly of the legitimate exercise of physi- 
cal coercion. 

The standard of rationality applicable to the intermediate 
sector of the intrinsic means-end chain is that of efficiency. It is 
a matter of the intrinsic adaptation of means quite apart from 
other considerations. 

Now we must return to the factor of ultimate ends, which is 
our main concern. So far nothing has been said of the relation 
of ultimate ends to each other. One possible view is that they 
form a random plurality, with no connections whatever. The 
element of order in human action would then be restricted to 
the relations of means to these ends. This has been, indeed, the 
position implicit in at least certain trends of utilitarian thought. 
There are, however, cogent reasons for rejecting it. 

Taken first on the individual level, reflection will show that 
this doctrine is fatal to the conception of rational choice, which 
is in turn essential to the whole voluntaristic conception of ac- 
tion put forward here. For a choice between ends implies that 
they are related to each other, that they are true alternatives 
in terms of a wider system of principles. It is, indeed, no wonder 
that utilitarianism shows such a strong tendency to slide off 
into some form of positivistic determinism, for once rational 
choice is eliminated in this fashion there is nothing left to de- 
termine action but biological and psychological drives. It can 
safely be concluded, then, that precisely in so far as the action 
of an individual is guided by rational choice, its ultimate ends 
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are to be thought of as constituting an integrated system. 
Rationality of action for an individual implies just as much the 
working-out of such a coherent system of ends as it does a ra- 
tional selection of means. 

But then is it not conceivable that though individuals must 
be thought of as acting in terms of such integrated systems of 
ends, the systems of different individuals should, within the 
limits of biological survival at least, be thought of as varying 
at random? It is, indeed, logically possible but not, I think, 
empirically. For such a statement there are two kinds of evi- 
dence. In the first place it may be argued in general and ab- 
stract terms that this random variation of systems of ends would 
be incompatible with the most elementary form of social order. 
For there would be no guaranty that any large proportion of 
such systems would include a recognition of other people’s ends 
as valuable in themselves, and there would thus be no necessary 
limitation on the means that some, at least, would employ to 
gain their own ends at the expense of others. The relations of 
individuals then would tend to be resolved into a struggle for 
power—for the means for each to realize his own ends. This 
would be, in the absence of constraining factors, a war of all 
against all—Hobbes’s state of nature. In so far, however, as 
individuals share a common system of ultimate ends, this sys- 
tem would, among other things, define what they all held their 
relations ought to be, would lay down norms determining these 
relations and limits on the use of others as means, on the ac- 
quisition and use of power in general. In so far, then, as action 
is determined by ultimate ends, the existence of a system of such 
ends common to the members of the community seems to be 
the only alternative to a state of chaos—a necessary factor in 
social stability. 

In addition, there is much empirical evidence that such sys- 
tems of ultimate ends exist and play a decisive réle in social life. 
This evidence is derived from many sources. One is the com- 
parative study of actual historical societies and their function- 
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ing. Thus Greek society would appear to be scarcely under- 
standable without reference to the peculiar conceptions of what 
human relations should be, centering about the idea of the 
polis. So much were these values common to all Greeks that 
persons who did not share them were unhesitatingly stigma- 
tized as barbarians, and their values dismissed from serious 
consideration. Similarly in the Middle Ages with the values 
clustering about the church. Another very impressive source of 
evidence derives from the study of the processes of child de- 
velopment which brings out the enormous importance in the 
formation of individual personality of the child’s “‘socialization’’ 
in terms of the values of the group.* But perhaps the most im- 
pressive evidence of all is Durkheim’s empirical demonstration 
that even the modern individualism to which the utilitarians 
have pointed as the main confirmation of their thesis involved 
highly important common values, centering, above all, in the 
common ethical valuation of individual personality as such.° 

It is advisable, though it should scarcely be necessary, to 
point out once more that we are merely arguing for the neces- 
sity of assuming that a common system of ultimate ends plays 
a significant part in social life. We are not arguing that the con- 
crete reality may be understood completely, or even predomi- 
nantly in such terms. Nor that the common system exhausts 
the genuinely ethical element. Thus, criticisms to the effect that 
there was in the Middle Ages anti-Christian action or senti- 
ment, or that, after all, Socrates resisted the populace of Athens 
on ethical grounds, are not relevant unless the critic can prove 
not only that phenomena not fitting into this scheme exist but 
that those formulated in the scheme do not, which is an entirely 
different matter. 

If the place for a common system of ultimate ends be granted, 
a further question arises: Is there inherent in our relations to 
non-empirical reality only one such system, are we in the norma- 


8 Brought out notably in the works of Jean Piaget. 
9 Cf. Division du travail social, especially Book I, chap. vii; Le suicide, especially 
Book III, chap. i. 
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tive sense subject to a unitary Law of Nature or not? Almost 
all philosophers have pictured the scheme of values they them- 
selves formulated as the one ethically possible one. I do not 
propose even to attempt to enter into the philosophical question 
at issue. It is quite possible that there ‘‘is” only one such sys- 
tem. On the cther hand, looked at empirically, which is, after 
all, the point of view of sociological science, this would seem to 
be a dangerous assumption. For the first thing that strikes the 
observer of values in history is the very great diversity of such 
systems. To take only one instance, the values embodied in 
the Indian doctrines of Karma and Transmigration and the 
empirical ends associated with them seem utterly incompatible 
with those inherent in our Western individualism. The former 
yield a direct sanction of caste; whereas caste is utterly un- 
acceptable to even the highest of our high Tories. The safest 
procedure for sociologists would seem to be to take this his- 
torical diversity of value-systems as a starting-point, first to 
attempt to determine what are the ultimate value-systems 
relevant to understanding action in a given society at a given 
time. From that starting-point, then, it is quite legitimate to 
proceed to attempt to discover relationships between such sys- 
tems—to classify them according to types, to establish genetic 
relationships. But all this should be done with the greatest of 
care to avoid the common fallacy of reading arbitrarily into the 
facts a tendency to the ultimate realization of the investigator’s 
own particular values. The fallacy is, of course, only too preva- 
lent. It may be said to be involved in virtually every current 
doctrine of social evolution and progress. 

We may now consider the modes in which the ultimate com- 
mon system of ends is related to action in the intrinsic means- 
end chain. There are, I think, two modes. Either an ultimate 
end is also the immediate end of a given train of action or it is 
not. In the former case the logical situation is very simple— 
it is merely a matter of an ordinary means-end relationship.” 


1° This is the type which Max Weber has called wertrationales Handeln. See Wirt- 
schaft und Gesellschaft, chap. i. 
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Its rationality is to be judged by the ordinary standards of 
efficiency once the end is given. The standard of efficiency is, 
of course, applicable only in so far as the end is an empirical end: 
but this may in turn be derived from a system of transcendental 
ends. But the strategy, for instance, of a general in a religious 
war is to be judged in exactly the same terms as though the sole 
aim of the war were aggrandizement. Such a coincidence of 
ultimate with immediate ends occurs generally at times of 
critical decision—for individuals, societies, and social move- 
ments.” 

But most of our action is not directly concerned with critical 
decisions between conflicting ultimate ends. It is rather a 
matter of the pursuit of immediate ends which may be removed 
by a very large number of intermediate links from any system 
of ultimate ends. The miner mining coal, to smelt iron to make 
steel to make rails, etc., is contributing to railway transporta- 
tion, but at a point very far removed from the question of the 
ultimate value of railway transportation. These very facts of 
the remoteness of such action from ultimate ends, of the la- 
tency of such ends in relation to it, create a problem of control. 
There would, to be sure, be no such problem were the rationality 
of action automatic. But such is not the case. This is true 
neither of the rational formulation which transforms what may 
be called “‘value-attitudes’’” into specific ultimate ends, nor 
of the knowledge of relation of means to these ends, nor finally 
of the actual application of this knowledge to action itself. The 
voluntaristic conception of action implies that there is resistance 
to the realization of the rational norm—partly the resistance of 
inertia, partly that of factors which would tend to divert the 
course of action from the norm. We will not here inquire into 
what these factors are—merely call attention to their presence. 

This problem of control tends to be met by the subjection of 

« For a great social movement this has been called by my colleague, Professor Crane 
Brinton, the stage of “active religion.” It is a useful term. 


12 See below, section IV, for a discussion of this term. 
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action in pursuit of immediate non-ultimate ends to normative 
rules which regulate that action in conformity with the common 
ultimate value-system of the community. These normative 
rules both define what immediate ends should and should not be 
sought, and limit the choice of means to them in terms other 
than those of efficiency. Finally, they also define standards of 
socially acceptable effort. This system of rules, fundamental to 
any society not in the state of “‘active religion,” is what I call 
its institutions. They are moral norms, not norms of efficiency. 
They bear directly the stamp of their origin in the common 
system of ultimate ends. 

The question of the modes in which institutional norms be- 
come enforced on individual actions is a complex one and can- 
not be entered into here. Suffice it to say that there are two 
primary modes, first, by the inherent moral authority of the 
norm itself due essentially to its derivation from the common 
system of ends to which the individuals obeying it subscribe. 
Second, there is the appeal to interest. That is, conformity to 
the norm may, apart from any moral attitude, be in the given 
concrete situation a means.to the realization of the actor’s pri- 
vate ends apart from the common value-system. This type may 
in turn be divided into two main types—where conformity is 
due to the positive advantages attached to it—as social esteem, 
and where it is due to a desire to avoid the unpleasant conse- 
quences of non-conformity—1ts sanctions. 

Thus to sum up—the analysis of the intrinsic means-end 
chain yields the necessity for the existence of a class of ultimate 
ends which are not means to any further ends in this chain. 
Partly a priori and partly empirical considerations lead to the 
view that these ultimate ends do not occur in random fashion, 
but that both in the case of the individual and of the social 
group they must be thought of as to a significant degree inte- 
grated into a single harmonious system. In the case of the social 
group, which mainly interests us here, this is to be thought of as 
a system of ultimate ends held in common by the members of 
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the group. In so far as these common ideal ends concern, direct- 
ly or by logical implication, the relations of members of the 
group to each other, the norms of what these relationships are 
thought should be are understandable in terms of the common 
system of ultimate ends. 

This common system may be thought of as related to the rest 
of the intrinsic mean-end chain—above all, the intermediate 
sector—in two main ways. In the first place the immediate end 
of a particular concrete complex of actions may be, in this sense, 
an ultimate end. In the second place the actions in pursuit of 
non-ultimate immediate ends may be thought of as governed by 
normative rules, institutions. Institutions may be classified as 
technological, economic, and political, according to what ele- 
ments of the intermediate chain they govern. 

Because of the great intricacy and subtlety of the possible 
relationships between action and moral rules, it is primarily, 
in connection with the institutional aspect of ultimate ends that 
the important sociological problems arise. The theory of in- 
stitutions will indeed form one of the most important, as well as 


difficult, branches of sociological theory. But in order to see its 
réle in perspective, it is necessary to place it in terms of a co- 
herent scheme of the elements of action, as we are attempting 
to do. It is this which has, more than anything else, been lack- 
ing in previous attempts to formulate a theory of institutions. 


III 


Near the beginning of this paper it was stated that the logical 
starting-point of the subjective analysis of action in our own 
(ie., modern Western) thought was the “scientific”? standard 
of rationality—the intrinsic connection of means with empirical 
ends. An outline of the main elements in action as far as this 
standard will reach has just been completed. It has already 
been made clear, however, that this does not exhaust the anal- 
ysis of elements possibly significant for human action. On the 
contrary, the factor of ultimate ends necessarily points beyond 
this schema. It is now our task to enter explicitly into the 
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realm of this “beyond.” Fortunately, it is not necessary at 
once to abandon familiar landmarks. While we have, without 
going farther into detail, exhausted the logical possibilities of 
the intrinsic means-end chain, that is not true of the means-end 
schema altogether. 

One resource is left which has not been made use of at all— 
the symbolic means-end relationship. In many societies, es- 
pecially (though not exclusively) the so-called “primitive” 
societies, we find very conspicuous an element of action which 
in terms of the standard of intrinsic rationality somehow ought 
not to be there. That is, we find the attempt to secure empirical 
ends—such as a large crop, seaworthiness in a canoe, victory 
over an enemy—by symbolic, ritual means. That is, instead of 
performing technical operations (or rather, in addition to per- 
forming them) men perform ceremonies, say spells, invoke the 
aid of non-empirical agencies. This is in a field where rational 
techniques exist and where, according to rational standards, 
there is no intrinsic connection between the (symbolic) means 
and the end. This element may be called magic."? It is a 
spurious practical technique. This does not in any sense mean 
that magic is of no importance in social life. It is true that it 
cannot by definition be effective as a rational technique by act- 
ing directly on external phenomena. But our voluntaristic con- 
ception of action opens the door to understanding the rdle of 
magic. For action involves effort, and effort demands some- 
thing more than an end and knowledge of means—it demands a 
certain state of mind, a will to overcome obstacles. While 
magic can have no effect on action directly, it may well be high- 
ly important in determining this state of mind, and thus in- 
directly be a major factor. And, in fact, there is much positive 
evidence that this is so.'* Magic is essentially a tonic, a bracer 
to self-confidence. 


"3 The most illuminating theoretical discussion of magic I know is Malinowski’s 
essay on “Magic, Science and Religion” in Science, Religion and Reality, edited by J. 
Needham. / 

14 See, for example, R. Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, chap. 
vii: ‘“Magic in Economics.” 
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But magic is not of central interest to us. A brief reference 
to it is included for the sake of completeness and to mark the 
line of distinction between it and other forms of the symbolic 
means-end relationships. Magic is not an inherently necessary 
form of action, for it occupies a place from which it may be 
ousted by rational techniques—it is inherently in competition 
with them. But what of action in pursuit of transcendental 
ends? We have pointed out the logical possibility of a whole 
system of action without them—with a system of ultimate 
empirical ends self-contained—the only non-empirical element 
being a metaphysical theory justifying these ends.’* But in 
spite of this logical possibility it would be highly arbitrary to 
deny the réle of transcendental ends in history or from their 
comparative inconspicuousness in recent times to conclude that 
they are destined to disappear. 

But by what means can transcendental ends be pursued? 
There are two logically possible modes. First they may, by real 
or supposed logical implication, obligate their adherents to 
pursue certain ultimate empirical ends, which are then capable 
of attainment by intrinsic means. Then the analysis falls into 
the grooves already discussed. But such an ultimate empirical 
end is only a means to a transcendental end—unless it be the 
direct command of a transcendental being. In any case, there 
is still the possibility that people attempt to attain transcen- 
dental ends by direct action. But since they lie, by definition, 
outside the empirical world, the relation of means to them can- 
not be intrinsic—that is, must be symbolic. That is to say that 
from the intrinsic point of view the relation is arbitrary and the 
action irrational. Then we get complexes of action which, again 
from the intrinsic point of view, do not serve any (i.e., empirical) 
end, but are ends in themselves. But to the actor it is in the 


sIt is clear that this metaphysical element is the minimum possible unless one 
denies the independent réle of ends. The “‘scientific’”’ theories such as socialism, liberal- 
ism, etc., which purport to justify such ends in purely scientific terms, always contains 
metaphysical elements such as, for instance, the famous utilitarian postulate that 
each individual shall count as one and only one. 
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strictest sense action—that is, the attainment of ends."* That 
means it is governed by norms which enjoin the right selection 
of means.’ This action is religious ritual—distinguished from 
intrinsic rational action by the character of both end and 
means—from magic by that of ends only. Hence the very close 
relation of religion and magic. It is only natural that means 
believed efficacious in attaining transcendental ends should 
also be applied to empirical ends. 

In so far as the common system of ultimate ends involves 
transcendental ends, it is then to be expected that it will be 
expressed in common ritual actions. From the empirical point 
of view the question whether such actions in fact attain their 
ends is irrelevant, for there is no possible means of verification. 
But that is again, as in the case of magic, no reason whatever 
for denying a priori any functional importance in society to 
religious ritual. On the contrary, there is ample evidence that 
people’s states of mind depend very much indeed on what they > 
believe to be their status with reference to the attainment of 
transcendental ends. And inasmuch as their action, taken as a 
whole—above all, its energy—depends very much indeed on 
their general state of mind, there is every reason to believe that 
religious ritual is a very important phenomenon and cannot 
be simply suppressed without serious social effects. 

The special character of the symbolic means-end relationship 
helps to explain two peculiar features of religious ritual. Since 
it is a form of action, of the vie sérieuse, it must be thought of as 
governed by norms. So far we have encountered two types of 
authority in norms—efficiency and moral obligation. There 
may be others conceivable in relation to action,'’ but they are 
not so conspicuous as these two. Anyway, the norm of efficiency 
is excluded in the nature of the case. Thus there tends to be a 
certain moral obligation to employ certain ritual means. Our 

16 C’est dela vie sérieuse, says Durkheim. See Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, 


Pp. 546. 
17 Two other types of norm not directly related to action may be mentioned—that of 
logical correctness and the “‘requiredness”’ of a given aesthetic style. 
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attitude to ritual hence tends to be that kind of respect which 
we give to moral rules rather than the utilitarian attitude which 
predominates in attempts to realize a norm of efficiency. The 
same situation accounts, at least in part, for a second peculiar- 
ity: the prominence of traditionalism in ritual. For there is, 
in so far as the symbolic relation exists, no intrinsic reason why 
one particular symbol rather than another should be employed. 
But the idea that it does not matter what means is employed to 
achieve an end is repugnant to the very idea of action. Hence 
the tendency for certain particular ritual means to become 
traditionally stereotyped. Tradition is, as it were, the substi- 
tute for intrinsic requiredness in determining the choice of par- 
ticular means. This situation may help to explain certain com- 
plex repercussions, for instance, of technological advance. For 
in so far as that technological advance may be due to a certain 
type of “scientific attitude” which is hostile to traditionalism 
in general, the same attitude may serve to undermine the basis 
on which ritual rests, and in turn destroy the social functions 
ritual may perform. 

Of course this element of “religious action,” in so far as it 
takes the form of a means-end schema, involves a rationaliza- 
tion in several senses—a rational formulation of ends, an ex- 
planation of why these ends should be sought and of why the 
particular symbolic means enjoined in ritual are thought to 
serve to attain the end. But for the same reason that symbolic 
means are resorted to in attaining transcendental ends, sym- 
bolism plays a peculiarly important part in the ideas associated 
with religious action. 

All thought, to be sure, takes place in terms of symbols— 
linguistic symbols, visual images, and others. But scientific 
thought makes use of concepts which contain, as it were, only a 
simple symbolic reference—directly to the empirical content of 
the concept. But the entities dealt with in religious thought 
are not empirical realities in the same sense. Hence, not only 
does the thought employ symbols; but in so far as there is an 
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attempt to “visualize” the entities to which religious concepts 
refer, it must be in terms of symbols again—except to the ex- 
tent to which, as mystics claim, we have direct insight into the 
non-empirical aspects of reality. Hence in this field there is a 
double incidence of symbolism. 

Religious action thus forms, along with action in immediate 
pursuit of ultimate empirical ends and with institutions, a third 
aspect of the incidence of ultimate ends on social life. One fun- 
damental element in it is certainly the ritual expression, both 
individually and collectively, of the common ultimate value- 
attitudes of the community."* As such it may, as we have noted, 
have highly important social functions. These three phenomena 
are not to be understood primarily as three separate “factors” 
in social life, but rather as three modes of expression in different 
relations to action, of the same fundamental factor—the ulti- 
mate common value-system. 

IV 

The element of religious ritual, although falling outside the 
realm of applicability of “scientific” norms of rationality in the 
full sense, is still, as we have seen, subject to analysis in terms of 
what are, in a sense, rational norms. It is still capable of being 
cast in terms of the » 2ans-end schema which itself implies 
rationalization in the three senses just mentioned It is now 
necessary to raise the question whether it is only\in so far as this 
kind of rational norm is applicable)that action can be under- 
stood in terms of ultimate “‘value’’-elements at all. If that is so, 
any element in action not so understandable must be relegated 
to the category of ultimate conditions, which we have, though 
without full justification on account of limitations of space, 
identified with the positivistic factors of heredity and environ- 
ment. *] 

This is the most difficult question this paper has to face. 
There are, I think, two possible positions. First, that the ex- 


%8 It was Durkheim in Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, who, from a socio- 
logical point of view, first strikingly brought out this aspect of religious ritual. 
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tent to which human action is in fact independent of positivistic 
determinism is a matter solely of the degree to which man has 
achieved logical formulation of his ends—and that so far as he 
falls short of this norm he is the “dependent variable.” The 
alternative is the view that this logical formulation (that is, an 
“end” in the strict sense) is the specification, the fixation in 
certain forms and directions of something vaguer, less deter- 
minate which is, however, of the order of a value-element and 
not a psychological drive. 

I have no hesitation in taking the latter view. But I have 
equally no hesitation in admitting the extreme difficulty of 
finding adequate formulations for any scientific analysis of the 
implications of this view. The best I can do at the present time 
is to call attention to two types of phenomena in social life 
which it seems to me impossible to analyze either in terms of 
pure positivism or of the view that value elements exist only 
in so far as they are rationalized. 

First let us dispose of a matter of terminology. True to our 
starting-point, we have in general used the term “end” to 
designate the value-element (that is, the non-positivistic ele- 
ment) in action. This arises from our departure from the means- 
end schema. An end, it will be recalled, is a logical formulation 
of the anticipation of a desired future state of affairs in so far as 
it is to be brought about by the actor’s own agency. But from 
the present point of view it turns out that ends do not consti- 
tute the value element in toto, but only one part of it.’ It is in 
turn a rationalized expression, a manifestation of something 
else, something vaguer, less defined. This “something,” of 
which an end is.a logically formulated specification, I call a 
“value-attitude.”* This conception is, it is evident, arrived at 


19 T wish to use the term “‘value,”’ as suggested, to designate the creative element in 
action in general, that element which is causally independent of the positivistic factors of 
heredity and environment. 

20 There is a direct parallel, I think, between my terms “end” and “value-attitude”’ 
and Pareto’s “residue” and “sentiment.” I do not, however, adopt Pareto’s terminology 
because he did not clearly draw the line between positivistic and value-elements in 
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negatively—it is the name for an unknown.” Further analysis 
may well reveal many things about it of which I do not here take 
account. But, if only negatively, our analysis has defined it in 
relation to a number of other important entities. Hence it does 
not seem to me that the conception is, recognizing its provisional 
character, altogether valueless. It follows from these considera- 
tions that the three elements of social life which we have already 
traced to common ultimate value-elements are better designated 
as manifestations of common ultimate value-attitudes, than of 
ends. For neither institutions nor ritual need be derived from 
the logical formulations of ends and the rationalized meta- 
physical theories associated with them. They may be direct 
manifestations of the same ultimate value-attitudes of which 
ultimate ends are also manifestations. The question of the 
exact relationships is one which should be left open for empirical 
determination. 

Let us turn now to the two phenomena which fall, I think, in 
the main outside the rationalized means-end schema but at the 
same time have a great deal to do with value-attitudes. I am 
not, be it noted, advancing any claim that they are the only 
phenomena of which this is true. But they illustrate adequate- 
ly, I think, the kind of problems our analysis must face if it is to 
get beyond the strict means-end schema.” 

The first of these is art. There are, of course, many complex 
phenomena which go under that name. I do not propose even 
to attempt to exhaust them. But it can scarcely escape the most 
elementary observer, I think, that for example the Greek archi- 
tecture of the fifth century has something to do with the value 
centering in the polis, or that medieval gothic has something to 
do with the church and its place in people’s lives. This may be 





action which is absolutely essential to me. His terms include both categories. See my 
brief article, “Pareto,” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

2 The fact that some of its relations to other categories of action are known prevents 
it from being itself entirely unknown. 

22 That is a schema in terms of which an action or a complex of actions can be under- 
stood as attempting to achieve a specific end. 
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only one kind of art, but it is unquestionably art. Where can it 
be made to fit into our scheme? 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes one is the close relation 
between art and religious ritual on the one hand, and practical 
techniques on the other. But there is a highly important dif- 
ference from ritual. There is lacking the binding character of 
the relation of means to end which is so conspicuous in ritual.?3 
The artist is, in a sense, free in his choice of means in which the 
performer of ritual is not. It is true that he is subject to norms— 
the norms of a style, of harmony, beauty, taste. But they are 
norms of a different character from those of ritual obligation. 
To be sure also, the action of the artist has, like all action, an 
end; but this is more diffuse and less definite than the end of a 
specific ritual—it is glorifying the gods, the polis, etc. This 
situation may be put by saying that artistic creation is not so 
much the attainment of a specific end as the expression of an 
attitude, or a complex of attitudes. The form, the style, the 
means, must be in general harmony with the attitude—with its 
“end’’—but this does not bind the artist to any specific means. 
Hence the difficulty of finding critical standards by which to 
judge artistic achievement. 

It is, of course, true that artistic creation involves the use of 
techniques—often highly complex and rationalized techniques. 
In so far as this is true, the artist’s action may be analyzed in 
terms of the intrinsic means-end relationship. But taken as a 
whole, artistic work is not a technique, because it is not a means 
of attaining any specific end. In terms of the ordinary means- 
end analysis, art is a “luxury,” it is unnecessary. 

If we adopt this formula that art is a form of the “expression 
of attitudes,’ what attitudes? In principle it may be any atti- 
tudes, but on empirical grounds it seems quite clear that a great 
deal of art, as in the examples adduced, is primarily an ex- 
pression of the common ultimate value-attitudes of the com- 


23 Note, again, that we are dealing with analytical elements not concrete phenomena. 
Temples, statues, churches, are all involved in concrete ritual. 
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munity. As such it may, like ritual and magic, have an impor- 
tant functional relation to action—that is a matter for investi- 
gation. In any case, it is a highly important index of these 
value-attitudes—the existence in a community of common art 
styles and tendencies in subject matter would seem to indicate 
that they should be given a high degree of importance, while 
the lack of such things would argue the opposite. 

The line between art and ritual is, as we have seen, a fluid one. 
To a believing Catholic the mass is a form of action—it is a 
means of getting something done. To me, a Protestant, with 
skeptical tendencies, it is primarily a work of art. It is some- 
thing I can ‘“‘appreciate’’ not only as beautiful but as significant. 
But I am not, like the Catholic, bound by it in terms of a rigid 
means-end schema. There is, indeed, with the change of values 
a tendency for the value-expressions of the past to take on an 
aesthetic significance, to be looked upon with the attitude of 
artistic appreciation rather than strictly as actions in the pur- 
suit of specific ends. Thus art, both to the artist and his audi- 
ence, falls outside the means-end schema in its strictest sense 
altogether. While these other manifestations of the ultimate 
value-attitudes may be thought of in its terms, to do so in the 
case of art involves forcing the facts into an analytical strait- 
jacket which they do not fit. 

We have seen that, although the technical operations of the 
artist may be analyzed in terms of the ordinary means-end 
schema, the same is not true of the complex of actions taken 
as a whole. This case well illustrates the difficulty, and im- 
portance, in this kind of analysis, of defining the unit of analy- 
sis. There is, I think, no one obvious and necessary unit. The 
schema is applicable all the way from the simplest individual 
act to the most extensive complexes of action—provided, of 
course, that proper precautions are taken to introduce the addi- 
tional complicating factors that enter in. It is true, however, 
that the starting-point of the means-end analysis is the indi- 
vidual act with a single well-defined end. The case of art well 
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illustrates the “organic” nature of the phenomena of action, 
that certain characteristics only become visible when we look 
at a complex of actions as a whole rather than at the simplest 
analytical ‘“atoms’”’ which make it up, simple means-end rela- 
tionships. 

The same is true of the other phenomenon I wish to call 
attention to. Actions in society give rise to relationships of the 
actor to other human beings and in turn become dependent on 
these relationships. The “extensive” view of social life which 
looks upon it as a web of relationships between individuals may 
have something to teach us not revealed by the study of action- 
elements alone. And, in fact, we find a striking distinction be- 
tween two fundamental types of relationship.*4 Putting it in 
one way, we may say that in the one case these action-elements 
—the particular means and ends of the individual actors—are 
primary, and that the relationship is to be understood as result- 
ing from the interaction of these elements. It is a relation of the 
type generally known in the English literature as “contract.” 
It is true that a system of such relationships is not conceivable 
without governing institutional norms—the rules of contract. 
But these norms are, as it were, “external” both to the action- 
elements and the particular relationship of the parties. In the 
actions which lead to, and result from, a contract there is im- 
plied no further permanent relationship than that of the ad hoc 
contractual relationship itself. 

This is not true of the other type. Here the primary element 
is an (at least relatively) permanent personal relationship be- 
tween individuals. Their individual acts, while analyzable in 
terms of means and ends, can only be understood as in a sense 
subsidiary to the relationship. The classic example of this type 
is that of relationships within the family. Husband and wife 
exchange services. Many of these at least are concrete services 
which might perfectly well be bought on the market. But, 


24 The distinction I am about to develop is substantially that to which Toennies’ 
name will always be attached—between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. 
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while functionally they may be the same, their meaning in 
terms of human motives and interest is very different. They are 
“manifestations” of a permanent relationship. It is a type of 
relationship which excludes the same kind of calculation of 
advantages which we think of as a normal adjunct of con- 
tractual relationships.’ 

This kind of a non-contractual Gemeinschaft relationship is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to fit into the means-end schema. 
Marriage has highly important social functions, and the parties 
entering into it may have some specific ends. But marriage 
itself has no specific end; whatever specific ends the parties may 
have are subsidiary to the main thing—when it is thought of as 
only a means to them, we think of it as a perversion. What is 
that main thing? It is difficult to express it accurately. It is a 
community of life, a sharing of the daily routine of rewards and 
obligations, a fusion of interests over a wide area so that the 
parties are, for certain purposes, a single inseparable unit. It 
shares with other phenomena we have discussed the prominence 
of a common element between individuals. But it is not a specif- 
ic common end. It is rather common attitudes and general un- 
specified interests. The rights and obligations of marriage are 
to a certain extent specified, but for the most part negatively. 
On the side of obligation for instance, a husband is bound by 
any obligation to his wife which may arise unless there are 
special value-reasons (that is, conflict with a higher obligation) 
for releasing him from it. That such and such was merely “not 
in the contract”’ is never an excuse. 

Above all, the basis of such a relationship is a value-element. 
The relationship is a focus and expression of value-attitudes. 
And the particular acts incident to the relationship are in turn 
also “expressions” of these attitudes; in marriage we should 
most generally say, of “love” or “affection.” These value- 
attitudes naturally have, in turn, a very close relation to the 


2s Professor Sorokin has called this type “familistic” relationships. It is, however, 
by no means restricted to the family. 
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other manifestations of the ultimate common value-attitudes 
we have discussed—particularly, to religion. I think it is safe 
to say that there is no case in history known where religious 
attitudes were indifferent to family relationships. There is often 
the closest integration and sometimes acute hostility, but never 
indifference. 

Finally, it is by no means necessary for the “principles” un- 
derlying these Gemeinschaft relationships to be explicitly and 
rationally formulated, though it is certainly possible. But per- 
haps more often they are implicit; such relationships are simply 
taken for granted as the natural and inevitable way of living. 

We have thus here again a most important element of social 
life—in fact, an absolutely fundamental one in all societies 
which cannot, at least in the majority of cases, be thought of as 
a whole in terms of a rationalized course of action directed 
toward specific rationally formulated ends. But it is quite 
illegitimate on that account to exclude value-elements from its 
understanding, and fall back on positivistic factors. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe that such relation- 
ships are as intimately bound up with value-elements as any- 
thing in our lives; but it is in the form of the more diffuse value- 
attitudes, rather than the more specific ultimate ends, that they 
can best be brought in. These two cases do not, I am quite sure, 
exhaust the possibilities of social phenomena where the diffuse 
value-attitude is more relevant than the end; but they will 
suffice, I think, to illustrate the general character of problem 
involved. The discussion of them serves both to indicate the 
limitations of analysis in terms of the means-end schema, and 
to throw into bolder relief its peculiar characteristics and merits. 


This paper has attempted in very brief compass to cover an 
enormous amount of ground. As such it suffers from the limita- 
tions of all such attempts: it is a sketch rather than a detailed 
and thorough analysis. Furthermore, it very greatly over- 
simplifies problems. I am fully aware that the concrete prob- 
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lems of social science are of a degree of complexity which makes 
such a simplified scheme seem almost hopelessly inadequate. 
Limitations of space have naturally prevented me from pre- 
senting more than the boldest outline and from entering into 
many of the ramifications which might have made the concrete 
usefulness of the scheme far more evident to the reader. With 
all these limitations, however, it does to me provide a series of 
threads which do run throughout social life and which may, if. 
followed carefully, reveal a good deal of the pattern of order 
underlying the apparently haphazard chaos of human history. 

Like most Americans growing up in the social sciences since 
the war, my starting-point has been what may broadly be called 
the “‘positivistic’”? movement in those fields—the tendency to 
imitate the physical sciences and to make physical science the 
measuring-rod of all things. I quite early reached a conviction 
of the inadequacy of these current views.” That conviction 
centered primarily on the vague realization that these positivis- 
tic theories somehow, by a kind of logical jugglery rather than 
by empirical proof, were squeezing what I have here called the 
“value’’-elements out of their interpretation of social life. 

But such a vague general conviction of the importance of 
values is clearly not enough. It is necessary first to enter into 
an exhaustive critique of these theories to uncover the exact 
points at which they go wrong, to determine what unacknowl- 
edged assumptions and non-sequiturs are responsible for their 
confident denials of the position I have taken up. I have not 
attempted to present that critique here, but it must obviously 
underlie the second task which I have, in outline, attempted 
here. That is to go beyond critique and the general conviction 
of the importance of values to an analysis of the specific ways in 
which values enter into social life and in which they are related 
to the “‘positivistic’”’ factors. 

It is a tentative outline of the latter which I have attempted 
to present here in the most general terms. Its point of departure 


26 Tn particular, “institutionalist” economics and behaviorism. 
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is the means-end schema which plays such a prominent part in 
positivistic thought (short of behaviorism). The method js 
essentially to see what, after dropping the arbitrary assump- 
tions which squeezed out values altogether, are the logical im- 
plications of this schema, calling in general observation of 
actual social life as an aid. This has led us first to the various 
ramifications of the intrinsic means-end relationship. Then, 
with the aid of both observation and at least semi-philosophical 
reasoning, we have proceeded to consider the possible extension 
of the basic schema beyond the intrinsic type which positivistic 
social science has come fairly near doing justice to. Finally, we 
have explicitly questioned its universal applicability and tenta- 
tively suggested modes of analysis of social phenomena involv- 
ing value-elements but which cannot be considered simple and 
direct applications of the means-end schema. As it has departed 
from the main core, the analysis has necessarily become more 
and more halting and tentative. That is an inevitable result of 
departing from familiar territory on an expedition into the un- 
known. 

Recognizing all its limitations, I submit that this is more than 
a mere argument for admitting values to a place in social theory. 
It is not, to be sure, a system of sociological theory embodying 
the value-factor. It is rather a methodological prolegomena to 
such a theory, clearing the way and indicating some directions 
of fruitful analysis. It is, as such, that I should like to have it 
received by the reader. 

In conclusion I should like to say a brief word about science 
and philosophy. The task of sociology, as of the other social 
sciences, I consider to be strictly scientific—the attainment of 
systematic theoretical understanding of empirical fact. The 
failure of the positivistic schools of sociology to attain such a 
goal I do not attribute, as so many do, to the inherent impos- 
sibility of the goal, but rather to their own inadequate methods 
of approaching it. Their inadequacy consists essentially in try- 
ing to apply both modes of thought and substantive concepts 
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developed in the study of and suited to one kind of empirical 
fact—mainly that of the physical world—to quite another, 
human action in society. It is surely not altogether heterodox 
to say that the basic conceptions of a science should be de- 
veloped in connection with a study of its own subject matter— 
not imported from other sciences. 

Thus I hold the goal to be scientific. But I do not believe 
that there is in social or any other science a rigid line between 
science and philosophy. The positivists, while officially deny- 
ing it, have most certainly made very far-reaching philosophical 
assumptions about social life, if not as to the “ultimate nature”’ 
of it, at least as to what was “ultimately” capable of scientific 
analysis. Thus for my scientific purposes it is essential to be a 
philosopher at least in the negative sense—it is necessary to un- 
cover and criticize on philosophical grounds the assumptions 
which block the way to doing justice to the empirical facts as I 
see them. Beyond that it is necessary to be clear about the 
philosophical implications of one’s own positive concepts. In 
this sense the réle of philosophy in science is merely a conse- 
quence of the rationalism inherent in science. The concepts of 
science must attempt to be consistent with each other and with 
the known facts of experience, whether in its own concrete 
field or not. In this sense science must be able to meet the criti- 
cisms directed against it from the people who attempt a rational 
apprehension of reality as a whole, the philosophers. But 
equally the philosophers must be, in ideal, ready and able to 
meet the criticism directed at their views from any of the 
sciences. 

In spite, however, of this necessary interpenetration of philos- 
ophy and science, there remains, I think, a fundamental dif- 
ference between them. The scientist starts always from the 
empirical facts of a certain area of experience. Philosophy is to 
him only an aid to the understanding of these particular em- 
pirical facts. The philosopher, on the other hand, goes directly 
to the whole. His interest in particular empirical facts is limited 
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to their significance for his view of the whole. If he has a social 
theory it is as an application to a particular set of facts of a 
general philosophical theory. This paper has unavoidably 
entered into philosophical questions. I recognize that quite 
frankly. I even hope it may prove of some interest to the philos- 
ophers. But at the same time it is not a philosophical essay. 
I stand squarely on the platform of science. The philosophical 
problems involved are approached from a scientific point of 
view in the sense just outlined. It is in these terms that I should 
like to have this effort received by both philosophers and social 
scientists. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 














IS A GENERAL PROGRAM OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE DESIRABLE? 


PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


I 


INCE the function of insurance is to reduce insecurity 
through a pooling of risks, the case for its extension into 
the field of accidents, sickness, and indigence caused by 

old age and unemployment is extremely strong. These great 
risks can in fact be likened to enormous pits into which a large 
percentage of the lower-income groups fall at one time or an- 
other. From them some never emerge, and those who do are 
commonly much the worse for the experience. The two methods 
of reducing these hardships are of course to remove or to lessen 
the causes of these losses and to lighten the burden of such losses 
through the pooling of risk. 

That these modern Four Horsemen wreak an enormous 
amount of damage should be evident to all. There are around 
thirteen thousand industrial fatalities and somewhat over thirty 
thousand who are killed annually by automobiles. The number 
of severe injuries from both of these sources probably runs up 
into many tens of thousands annually. From estimates which 
I have made, it seems that the average percentage of unemploy- 
ment in manufacturing, mining, transportation, and the build- 
ing trades averaged approximately 10 per cent between 1896 
and 1926.’ If it had been possible to cover all industries, 
this figure would probably have been reduced to not far from 
8 per cent. So far as the depression goes, a study of the decline 
in employment since 1930 as compared with the bench-mark 
figures given for the spring of that year seem to indicate an 


* See P. H. Douglas, Real Wages in the United States, pp. 403-60. This figure includes 
cases of rather protracted disability, sickness, and unemployment caused by strikes and 
lockouts. 
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average in non-agricultural employment for the four years 
1930-34 of somewhere between 25 and 30 per cent. 

So far as sickness is concerned, the very careful studies of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care seem to indicate that 
the total expenditure for the nation for health and sickness was 
approximately $3.6 billions in 1930, of which the patients them- 
selves paid $2.9 billions.? The loss of wages from illness amounts 
at a minimum to $500 millions a year and is probably higher. 

Turning now to indigent old age, we find that the study of the 
National Civic Federation showed that even in the so-called 
happy days of the twenties, 29.5 per cent of those over sixty- 
five years who were studied in the eastern states had absolutely 
no property, 8.3 per cent had less than $1,000, and 19.4 per cent 
had between $1,000 and $5,000.4 The situation today would, of 
course, be still worse. 

A second characteristic of these losses is that they are very 
unevenly distributed. Only a small minority of the population 
are either killed or severely injured by industrial or automobile 
accidents, although nearly all of us run some risk. A large per- 
centage of those who enter industry die before they reach the 
age of sixty-five and hence do not face the danger of indigent 
old age, while still others, through energy or good fortune, are 
able to provide individual protection. Even at the height of the 
depression, approximately two people out of every three had 
jobs, and during more normal times perhaps nine out of ten are 
earning. But those who are out of work and who though seeking 
employment are unable to find it suffer. Some idea of the un- 
even distribution of the costs of sickness is given by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care. They showed that of the 
families with incomes under $1,200 a year, 3.5 per cent paid out 
31 per cent of the total costs, and 10.6 per cent paid out 53 per 

? Falk, Rorem, and Ring, The Costs of Medical Care, pp. 8-9 and 95. 

3 Since about 2 per cent of working time is lost through sickness or an average of six 
days. 

4 National Civic Federation, The Extent of Old Age Dependency (1928), p. 34. 
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cent of the total expenditures. On the other hand, 79.5 per cent 
of these families paid out only a little over 31 per cent of the 
total. The average burden upon the one-thirtieth of this group 
which was hardest hit was, therefore, approximately twenty- 
two times as much as upon the four-fifths who were most lightly 
affected. If we take the families whose incomes ranged from 
$1,200 to $2,000, we find that 5.2 per cent experienced 32.4 per 
cent of the total costs and 18.2 per cent of the families had 62 
per cent of the expenses. In contrast with these families were 
the 69 per cent who paid out only 23.6 per cent of the total 
charges.° The one-twentieth of this group who suffered most had, 
therefore, sickness expenses which were on the average nine- 
teen times as great as those among the more fortunate seven- 
tenths. 

Surely it would seem that the insurance principle should be 
extended to all of these fields. For, as the readers of this Journal 
well know, the essence of insurance lies in the fact that small con- 
tributions by or on behalf of the many reduce the total psychic 
loss which otherwise would fall with crushing weight upon the 
few. When out of a community with one thousand householders 
each of whom owns a $10,000 house, one house on the average 
burns down a year, it is surely better for each of the thousand to 
contribute $10 a year so that the person whose house burns will 
be indemnified than for the one unfortunate to lose the full 
$10,000. The economic value of insurance follows, indeed, inevi- 
tably from the diminishing utility of successive units of money. 
And the marginal utility of the insurance premium in such a 
case, multiplied by the number of persons making these pay- 
ments, will be less than the total amount of utility, which would 
be lost were the whole $10,000 to be lost by one man. Out of 
this reduction in psychic loss can come the administrative costs 
of an insurance system and still leave a handsome gain which the 
institution of insurance has effected. In addition to this direct 
5 Falk, Rorem, and Ring, op. cit., p. 114. 

6 Ibid. 
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reduction in psychic loss, each of the thousand will sleep easier 
at night for knowing that if he should be the unlucky one his loss 
would largely be indemnified. 


II 


The coldness of many of the insurance fraternity to these 
types of protection may be caused by the term “social insurance.” 
This may create certain mental hazards in the minds of those ac- 
customed to regard insurance as a private business. This term 
does indeed introduce at least three further elements, name- 
ly: (1) That society regards protection against those risks as so 
important from the standpoint of the individual and of society 
that it either encourages or requires those primarily affected by 
these risks to be ensured against them. (2) That society may 
try to reduce the burdens upon a relatively weak class in the 
community by lodging a part or all of the cost upon other 
parties than those whose losses have been indemnified. This 
amounts to a recognition that those who suffer the burden of 
the losses are not themselves responsible for the accidents which 
befall them and that the real responsibility may either be traced 
back to other groups or found to lie in the modern structure of 
industry itself and to be impersonal rather than personal in na- 
ture. (3) That society may regard the principle of human sol- 
idarity to be such that the greatest relative benefits may be paid 
to those in the greatest relative need. 

These make of social insurance a somewhat different institu- 
tion from that of private insurance but a no less worthy one. 

Thus the social consequences of unemployment, ill health, 
and poverty-stricken old age are most certainly severe. The 
health and vitality of the population are lowered; crime is in- 
creased; the on-coming generation is greatly handicapped; and 
the general taxpayer is heavily burdened with the costs of an 
inadequate, humiliating, and uncertain system of relief. Ex- 
perience has shown that we cannot depend upon either workers 
or employers voluntarily taking out such insurance in a quan- 
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tity sufficient to ward off these dangers. The earnings of the 
main mass of the workers are, moreover, too small in compari- 
son with their urgent present needs to permit many of them 
voluntarily to buy such protection. In this connection I have 
only to mention the recent study of the Brookings Institution 
which estimates that even in 1929 40.6 per cent of the popula- 
tion was on only a subsistence and poverty level, or was actu- 
ally below it, and that another 35.7 per cent had only a mini- 
mum of comfort.’? Furthermore, the cost of persuading the 
wage-earners and lower-salaried workers that they should take 
out such insurance and then of collecting the premiums would, 
under a voluntary and competitive system, be far too heavy for 
the low incomes of this group to bear. This has been well shown 
in recent studies of industrial insurance such as that of Maurice 
Taylor.® 

Nor can we expect much action from voluntary action by 
employers since those who did take on these costs would on the 
whole handicap themselves in the competitive struggle to sur- 
vive in comparison with those business rivals who did not as- 
sume such a burden. It is significant that very few firms have 
experimented with voluntary unemployment-insurance schemes 
and that most of those which have installed old-age pension plans 
have burned their fingers and are looking for a chance to curtail 
their plans or to get out of them.° 

The only effective way of providing for such protection is to 
make it mandatory. This at once can provide a wide scope of 
protection and lessen the otherwise enormously heavy adminis- 
trative costs of selling and collection. We are then faced with 
the question as to whether the working class as a whole can 
afford to pay for the protection which is thus provided. The 
European systems of unemployment, sickness, and old-age in- 
surance seem to indicate that a complete system of social insur- 

7 Leven, Moulton, and Warburton, America’s Capacity To Consume, p. 87. 


8 The Social Cost of Industrial Insurance. 
9 Murray W. Latimer, Industrial Pensions in the United States. 
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ance even with limited benefits to prevent indigency and a max- 
imum benefit period in the case of unemployment and sickness 
will cost not far from 15 per cent of the pay-roll.’° In view of the 
family-income statistics which I have cited for 1929 and the fact 
that unskilled labor now rarely receives more than $0.40 an hour 
and $16 a week, while a larger proportion receives even less, it 
is, I take it, obvious that the poor cannot pay for all of this pro- 
tection. It is, therefore, proper that at least a considerable pro- 
portion of the burden should be shifted to shoulders which are 
better able to bear the load. For we should not forget that most 
of these losses are not caused by the personal fault of those who 
now experience them. Personal industry and ability may deter- 
mine the incidence, or who is to be thrown out of work, but it cer- 
tainly does not determine the amount of unemployment or how 
many are to be dropped. For even if all of the workers had the 
virtues of St. Francis of Assisi and the energy of the heroes of 
Samuel Smiles, there would still be unemployment in perhaps 
as large quantities as under present conditions, and some other 
method than relative fitness would have to be discovered for de- 
termining who should be dropped. Moreover, the germ theory 
of disease and our knowledge of the effects of poverty should 
certainly make us realize that sickness is not primarily caused 
by undue human error. Nor can we say in our urban and indus- 
trialized life with the wreckage of banks and savings all about 
us as we could when we were an agricultural society that in- 
digent old age only results from indolence and thriftlessness. 
In fact, the luckless sufferers from these great social risks 
seem more and more to resemble the figures in Greek tragedy 
and to be, like them, the personal victims of impersonal forces. 
It is only proper, therefore, that a large part of the burden of 
these risks should be borne by employers, by consumers, and by 
those with large incomes. There is, of course, considerable truth 
in the contention that assessments upon employers will be 


10 See the bulletin by the International Labour Office, International Survey of Social 
Services (1933). 
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shifted forward to consumers in the form of higher prices or back 
upon the workers in the form of a lower wage scale than would 
otherwise be the case. But even if shifted forward, a large share 
of the burden would be transferred to other classes than the 
workers since they are by no means identical with the consum- 
ers. Some of the costs, for example, may come out of monopoly 
or quasi-monopoly profits. Moreover, to the degree that the 
government contributes from funds drawn from levies on large 
incomes and excess profits and from taxes on bare land values, 
the funds will be derived from rents rather than costs and will 
reduce monopoly gains rather than raise prices. 

All this being the case, it would also seem proper that in a 
system of truly social insurance greater relative benefits might 
well be given to those in greater relative need. Thus, if benefits 
are paid as a percentage of wages, this percentage might be 
larger for the lower-wage groups than for those with higher 
wages, although the absolute amount of the benefits would still 
be less. Furthermore, allowances for dependents might be given 
within limits in the case of sickness and unemployment insur- 
ance. This may sound strange to those trained in the system of 
individualistic insurance where the bachelor or the persons in 
the upper wage or income bracket will demand as many ad- 
vantages as those with larger burdens or smaller resources. But 
social insurance in trying to provide a net to break the force of 
the fall may well recognize that the fall is not equally severe in 
all cases and may temper the protection in some relation to the 
need. 


III 


One of the most common objections of the insurance fraterni- 
ty to unemployment insurance and in a lesser degree to health 
insurance is that such steps are actuarially unsound, since suffi- 
cient data do not exist to permit any accurate relationship to be 
drawn up between premiums and benefits. There are several 
replies to this: 
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1. Unsatisfactory as our statistical material is on the past and 
present extent of unemployment, there are already more data 
on this subject and on sickness costs as well than the objectors 
are commonly willing to admit. As I have mentioned, my own 
estimates were for an average of 10 per cent in manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, and construction during the years 1897- 
1926, and for a range between a low of around 5 per cent in 1918 
to a high of 23 per cent in 1921. These estimates were derived 
from subtracting the probable numbers employed from the esti- 
mated labor supply, and while any such method of residuals 
contains the possibilities of multiplied error, an independent 
check of the figures for manufacturing and transportation dur- 
ing 1889 and 1899 with the census data on unemployment for 
those years shows a fairly close agreement. There is also a rela- 
tively close correspondence with my figures for 1915 and the 
unemployment indicated by the censuses undertaken by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in that year. 

Finally, we have the unemployment census of the spring of 
1930, which showed an unemployment rate of 8.5 per cent in the 
non-agricultural occupations although this would be somewhat 
increased if we eliminated the self-employed such as storekeep- 
ers, small entrepreneurs, and independent professionals, for 
whom no satisfactory test of unemployment can probably be 
worked out. We also have very complete statistics on employ- 
ment, which can be spliced to the bench-mark averages of 1930 
to make approximate estimates of the amount of unemploy- 
ment. 

Once taking a given percentage such as 10 or 12 as the most 
probable average volume of unemployment, we can find the cost 
by subtracting the portion of the time which will be eliminated 
by a waiting period of a given length as well as by the imposition 
of a maximum-benefit period. Deductions should also be esti- 
mated for those who will be disqualified for having left their 
former position without sufficient cause and for those who refuse 
suitable employment. Then the percentage of compensated 
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full-time unemployment should be multipled by the average 
percentage of benefits to wages. Administrative costs which 
from German and British experience and with an allowance for 
the extra cost of America’s “politics” should be not far from 
one-seventh or one-eighth of the benefits should be added to this, 
as should also an allowance for such compensation for short time 
as is provided. In addition to all this, a further reserve should be 
provided against catastrophes. 

So far as health insurance is concerned, we have the rather 
thorough sickness surveys of the Public Health Service which, 
as I have said, indicate that disabling sickness accounts at any 
one time for 2 per cent of the population. The Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care have also accumulated an invaluable set 
of data upon which the costs of medical benefits can be based. 
The experience of European systems of health insurance indi- 
cates, however, that there is a tendency for the relative number 
of days compensated to increase under health insurance. This 
is due both to the fact that health insurance permits people to 
absent themselves from work when they are sick instead of feel- 
ing forced to work, as is so often the case now, and also probably 
to some tendency toward malingering. Judging from the records 
of the European systems, I should think it unwise for the cash- 
benefits portion of the system to be based on anything less than 
an average loss of nine or ten days per three-hundred-day year. 
The costs for medical care could apparently be well handled 
through average per capita premiums of around twenty dollars 
a year. 

2. The opponents of social insurance seem to demand a far 
greater degree of actuarial precision as a prerequisite to the 
launching of such a system than characterized most of the pres- 
ent forms of insurance when they were initiated. Thus the first 
type of insurance seems to have been marine insurance, which 
apparently developed in the Mediterranean cities during the 
fourteenth century and which was well established by the first 
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part of the fifteenth century." Certainly there were not then 
sufficient actuarial data on the relative losses of ships at sea or 
the chances which a man ran of dying during the voyage or of 
being captured by Moorish pirates to permit any very accurate 
system of premiums, yet such insurance was sold. Had the pres- 
ent objectors against social insurance been transferred to those 
earliest times with all of their present scruples, they would un- 
doubtedly have opposed these early ventures, and had they been 
successful, they might well have prevented insurance itself from 
getting under way. Even today, it may be hazarded, the data 
on marine losses are not sufficiently accurate to forecast with 
any real degree of precision what future calamities may bring. 

Similarly, if we take life insurance, we find that the first insur- 
ance organization in the English-speaking world was organized 
in 1699 in England and not far from fifty companies were started 
in the next twenty years. Modern life insurance began perhaps 
with the formation of the Equitable Assurance Society in Lon- 
don. And yet virtually all of the statistical material which was 
available at this time was John Graunt’s rough mortality 
table of 1662, based on London records; Halley’s table, based on 
the returns from Breslau, Germany, and Dodson’s figures for 
London. All these were very incomplete, and the Equitable So- 
ciety was able to survive only because Dodson’s figures over- 
estimated the number of deaths which the company experi- 
enced.” So risky and unsound did this project seem that Parlia- 
ment refused to grant the Society a charter. Certainly for a 
long period of time the life-expectancy and mortality tables 
were extraordinarily insufficient for life insurance work. In all 
consistency, therefore, the present objectors to unemployment 
and sickness insurance should feel that it was a great mistake to 
launch those life insurance companies at the times when they 
were started. If I may hazard a guess, I should say, indeed, that 


See Hoffman, Insurance, Science and Economics, p. 98; and Zartman and Price, 
Yale Readings in Insurance, p. 58. 

See article by Miles M. Dawson on “The Development of Insurance Mathemat- 
ics, ” chap. vii in Zartman and Price, op. cit., p. 104. 
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the life insurance companies owe their present prosperity in 
large part to the development of public health measures which 
have steadily reduced mortality during the last thirty years. 
The insurance companies with premiums based upon earlier and 
higher mortality figures have gained from this reduction. In 
other words, the drift of developments has been in their favor; 
but had the death-rate moved in the opposite direction, they 
would have lost heavily and some might well have failed. 

If we turn to fire insurance, we apparently find it developing 
in London after the great fire of 1666, when the mercantilist 
Nicholas Barbon became the first underwriter." I cannot be- 
lieve that any statistical table had then been drawn up which 
showed with any accuracy the fire hazards of buildings in that 
city. Nor does it seem probable that Benjamin Franklin and his 
associates had any precise idea of what the fire risks of Philadel- 
phia were when they started the first fire insurance company in 
this country in 1752. Fire insurance, moreover, has periodically 
broken down because of its inability accurately to forecast the 
possibility of catastrophes, as was evidenced by the way that 
the Chicago fire of 1871 forced 68 of the existing 202 fire insur- 
ance companies completely out of business and compelled 81 
more to suspend temporarily or withdraw from active opera- 
tions outside their own state."4 Following this came the Boston 
fire of 1872, which made 32 more companies insolvent.’* Then 
came the San Francisco fire of 1906, which bankrupted a num- 
ber of companies and led others to scale down their payments.” 
If a great city like Chicago or New York were to burn today, it 
is almost certain that a number of companies at the very least 
would find it difficult to survive. 

My colleague, Professor S. H. Nerlove, has also shown that 
most of the fire and marine insurance companies lost money 

13 Briarley, Fifty Years of a Civilizing Force, p. 17. 

‘4 Call and Jordan, One Hundred Years of Fire Insurance, p. 117. 

1s Ibid., p. 119. 


%6 See Seventy-five Years of Fire Insurance (Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. Co.), 
pp. 38-42; also Mowbray, Insurance, p. 67. 
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during the first half of the twenties on their underwriting busi- 
ness.'? The underwriting losses for 206 companies amounted to 
$130.6 millions. If we offset against this the total underwriting 
gains for the remaining 84 companies of $28.3 millions, we have 
a net underwriting loss for the 290 companies as a whole of 
$102.3 millions for the five years of 1921-25 inclusive. The rela- 
tive underwriting losses of the firms were quite heavy, amount- 
ing to 6.2 per cent of the premiums of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company, 5.9 per cent of the premiums for the United States 
Fire Company, 4.9 per cent of the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, 4.5 per cent of the Hartford Fire, 3.7 per cent of the 
American, etc. 

How, then, were these 290 companies able to meet these losses 
and show the net profit which they did? Mr. Nerlove shows 
that this was due in part to interest on investments but far 
more from gains on investments, in stocks, bonds, and mort- 
gages. Their gains on investments for this five-year period were 
indeed no less than $486 millions, or four and a half times their 
underwriting losses. The companies, therefore, in effect sub- 
sidized the writing of insurance during this period by their for- 
tunate handling of liquid funds. 

Furthermore, I should like to query how much statistical 
data were available when companies began to write tornado and 
windstorm insurance, explosion insurance, riot and civil-commo- 
tion insurance, earthquake insurance, property damage from 
falling aircraft, aviation insurance, sprinkler-leakage insurance, 
etc., etc."® I am also curious to know how adequate the statis- 
tical purists believe the original or even the present actuarial 
data to be on such further forms of insurance as those against 
plate-glass breakage, check forgery, burglary losses, automobile 
theft, automobile accidents.'? That even the field of industrial 

17 “Investments and Fire and Marine Insurance,” Journal of Political Economy, 
XXXV (1927), 127-35. 

#8 See C. H. Hubbard, Where Fire Insurance Leaves Off. 
19 See C. A. Kulp, Casualty Insurance. 
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accidents is not one which is susceptible to very accurate cal- 
culations can be seen from the fact that the stock insurance 
companies have apparently been losing on their workman’s com- 
pensation insurance. Thus Dr. Kulp shows that for the ten 
years from 1917 to 1926 the stock companies had an average 
yearly loss of 2.1 per cent.”° 

The truth of the matter is that no set of industrial data is 
perfect. There is a certain margin of error in all actuarial esti- 
mates. And in most fields of insurance this margin was very 
great when insurance was begun. We cannot, therefore, con- 
sistently impose infinitely more severe standards upon insur- 
ance against unemployment and illness than upon these forms 
unless we believe that the initiation of all insurance was an 
error. And I would hardly suppose that the latter attitude 
would be assumed by teachers of insurance or the insurance 
fraternity, who indeed owe their positions to those hardy pio- 
neers who were willing to take some risks for the sake not only 
of their pocket-books but to reduce the area of risk. As a matter 
of fact, the statistical material on the extent and costs of unem- 
ployment and sickness is probably appreciably more abundant 
than that which most forms of insurance possessed until they 
became relatively mature businesses. 

3. In practice we shall only obtain completely accurate data 
on the relative volume of unemployment if we instal unemploy- 
ment insurance. For only this will furnish us with data on the 
full numbers of those employed and unemployed and permit not 
only general averages to be computed but those for specific in- 
dustries as well. To say that we favor unemployment insur- 
ance in principle, but that we should not instal it until we have 
adequate data, is, therefore, tantamount to the nursery story 
of the mother who let her child go out to swim only on condition 
that she never went near the water. Unemployment insurance, 
as I have hinted, is not unique in the insurance family in this 
respect. Most branches of insurance have started with a very 
20 Tbid., p. 237. 
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imperfect actuarial base, and have improved their rate structure 
in the light of the experience which they collected. It has, in 
fact, been a common custom for the insurance companies to 
“buy” experience as they go along. There is no reason, indeed, 
why the social-insurance system should not do likewise. For if 
we wait until complete certainty is established, we shall post- 
pone action indefinitely. There is, therefore, real wisdom in the 
dictum of former Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, “Every year, 
if not every day, we have to wager our salvation upon some 
prophecy based upon imperfect knowledge.” 

4. I will grant, however, that there is a greater element of 
recurring catastrophes in the form of business depressions than 
occurs in the case of life and fire insurance. This does make the 
insurance problem a more difficult one in the case of unemploy- 
ment insurance than exists in these lines, although not neces- 
sarily more than in the case of certain other lines which I have 
mentioned. An actuarially correct system should accumulate 
excess reserves against the catastrophe hazard of depressions 
which are of more than ordinary severity. 

5. It should not be forgotten that if the benefits provided 
under health and unemployment insurance turn out to be more 
than the premiums can support, the two can be brought into 
balance by decreasing the benefits or increasing the premiums. 
Nor in view of the social nature of such insurance would any 
real principle be violated if government grants or loans were 
made to the system so that the benefits might be kept up. The 
government has made similar grants to support private insur- 
ance companies in recent years without many protests being 
raised upon the part of the insurance companies. It has also 
permitted the contract obligations of the insurance companies 
to give cash in return for the surrender of insurance equities to 
be suspended. There has been no storm of objections on the 
part of the insurance companies to this. There would seem to be 
scant ground for criticism, therefore, if the government should 
on occasion lend a helping hand to the system of social insurance. 
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6. It is interesting to recall the fact that the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was, for a number of years after 1925, 
more than willing to write unemployment insurance on a com- 
mercial basis. A bill was introduced in the New York legisla- 
ture giving the private companies the legal power to do so, and 
certainly at the very least this bill was viewed benevolently by 
the Metropolitan, although it was finally vetoed by Governor 
Roosevelt. Moreover, in 1925 Mr. R. A. Hohaus, an actuary of 
the Company, in an official bulletin of that Company declared: 
“At least one insurance company feels that the problems of 
writing unemployment insurance are not insurmountable and it 
is optimistic about the practicability of this type of insurance. 
As soon as the insurance laws are amended so that it may offer 
this type of coverage, it will do so.’’** At the same time Mr. 
Haley Fiske, the then president of the Metropolitan, stated that 
his company was “willing to experiment with unemployment 
insurance and it already has formulated rough plans on which to 
work once the legislature has given us the requisite laws.” 

Since the defeat of the bill granting such authorization and 
the deepening of the depression, this company has reversed its 
stand and in several pamphlets has not only questioned the in- 
surability of unemployment but has rather argued against it. 
It has done this despite the fact that a unified public system 
would not be exposed to the same danger of a concentration of 
unfavorable risks to which competing private companies would 
be exposed. 

Now I am quite ready to believe that it was the severity of 
this depression and not the closing of the field to the private 
companies which has caused this reversal. Catastrophes such 
as the present depression menace any system of insurance in 
the same way that the Chicago and San Francisco fires menaced 
fire insurance. But these latter calamities did not lead the be- 
lievers in fire insurance to throw up the sponge. Instead they 


2 4 Practical Phase of Unemployment Insurance (Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 1925), 
quoted in the Report of Ohio Commission on Unemployment Insurance, I, 27. 
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pushed on. So should we in the matter of unemployment insur- 
ance, although we should take care to set up a reserve against 
catastrophes in excess of an ordinary business depression. 


IV 


The objectors to social insurance sometimes allege that these 
types of insurance differ from existing forms in that social insur- 
ance will greatly increase the hazards which are being insured 
against. But this in fact tends to be true to a greater or less de- 
gree of virtually all forms of insurance. Fire insurance has 
stimulated many to burn down their houses or places of business 
in order to collect insurance. Marine insurance during the nine- 
teenth century led many to wreck their ships deliberately, as the 
novels of Charles Reade and the parliamentary debates show. 
Automobile insurance makes many less careful and life insur- 
ance stimulates suicide. But in all of these cases the evil which 
is done is correctly judged to be less than the good. 

It is just so with insurance against unemployment and sick- 
ness. Granted that there may be some tendency for the insured 
not to look for work or to feign sickness, this is not likely to be 
very strong in view of the following: 

1. The benefits will always be appreciably less than the 
wages. 

2. A waiting period will be required before any benefits are 
paid. In the case of unemployment insurance this waiting period 
may amount to between three and five weeks. 

3. So far as unemployment insurance is concerned, there will 
at the very least be an appreciable further period of disqualifica- 
tion if the worker leaves his job without just cause or refuses to 
accept suitable employment. 

4. Controlling agencies to check malingering will be set up in 
addition. The public employment offices will not only require 
the unemployed to register three times a week during working 
hours but will refer them to jobs and thus be able to administer 
the work test in a way which is impossible for the relief agencies 
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at the present time. Similarly, a medical organization will be 
created under health insurance to check on the cases of illness. 
In addition, both unemployment and health insurance can be 
used to reduce the losses which are being insured against. Thus 
there can be no question that a very large proportion of the 
American public suffers from inadequate medical and hospital 
care because of the high individual costs of such treatment. A 
system of insurance through moderate annual payments would 
permit the employed workers, and it is to be hoped their families 
as well, to consult their doctors freely and to receive hospital 
care when needed. With all this could also be tied up annual 
medical examinations which would permit diseases and weak- 
nesses to be discovered and treated in their early stages. The net 
result should be an appreciable improvement in the vitality of 
the American people. At the same time it would largely solve 
the doctor’s dilemma, about which Bernard Shaw has written so 
graphically, and by giving the medical profession a sound and 
assured source of income would permit them to concentrate 
upon the task of furthering health and reducing sickness. 
Unemployment insurance can also be used to reduce unem- 
ployment. The reserves accumulated in periods of prosperity 
can either be invested in government bonds or be deposited in 
the Federal Reserve System. In either event the possible undue 
stimulation of investment during such periods can be avoided 
by sterilizing a portion of the cash reserves and checking credit 
expansion by a multiple of this amount. Then in periods of de- 
pression either treasury or federal reserve notes can be issued 
upon these bonds or deposits which will be paid out as benefits 
and thus serve to buoy up consumption and exercise a stabiliz- 
ing influence upon consumption and hence upon production. It 
is not without significance that at the low point of the depres- 
sion Great Britain, with a complete system of social insurance, 
experienced a fall in output of only about 20 per cent from 1929 
while with us the decrease was nearly 50 per cent. 
Once a system of unemployment insurance is under way, the 
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premiums of individual companies and industries could be va- 
ried in such a way as to stimulate them to regularize production 
as much as possible by reducing seasonal fluctuations. I am one 
of those who believe that the possibilities in this line are much 
less than those commonly claimed, but probably something can 
be done in the case of standardized commodities which are not 
directly exposed to climatic changes. 


V 


May I now deal with certain miscellaneous problems of social 
insurance? 

1. The maximum-benefit period under unemployment insur- 
ance should be limited to not less than twenty nor more than 
twenty-six weeks. It is probably impossible under present con- 
ditions for the insurance system to assume unlimited liability 
for unemployment, and the fixation of maximum limits of re- 
sponsibility should reassure objectors who have been afraid of 
the system being swamped. After this maximum period has 
been exhausted, then a government financed system of emer- 
gency benefits should be provided which would be graduated 
according to need, and in return for which the recipients should 
either receive training or perform work of a public nature. 

2. A broad system of pooling should be adopted in order to 
equalize benefits. The volume of unemployment is so much 
heavier during a depression period in the durable-goods indus- 
tries than in the field of non-durable consumers’ goods that equal 
contributions to plant or industry pools would result in grossly 
unequal benefits. For this reason, therefore, if insurance is put 
into effect on a state basis a state-wide pool as proposed in the 
bills introduced in the legislatures of Ohio, New York, Mary- 
land, Illinois, and New Hampshire is far superior to the com- 
pany reserve system of Wisconsin. 

However, since the volume of unemployment is much greater 
in some states than in others, a purely state system would not 
produce a uniformity of benefits between states. For this reason, 
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as well as for others, a national system would be preferable. If 
this should not be practicable, any adequate federal-state sys- 
tem should have a national reinsurance fund which could come 
to the aid of well-managed state funds which have a greater in- 
cidence of unemployment. 

3. The system of old-age protection should be a dual one. 
What is ultimately desirable is a system of contributory old-age 
annuities to which the workers would begin to contribute as 
they entered industrial life. Estimates made some seven years 
ago by Miles M. Dawson indicated that yearly contributions of 
$15 for males beginning at the age of eighteen would, when com- 
pounded at 4 per cent, provide annuities of $365 for the years 
after sixty-five. 

The installation of such a system would not, however, pro- 
vide for those who are now over sixty-five years and in need, and 
who would not have any prior payment of premiums with which 
to be credited. Nor would it provide for those now in industry 
who belong to the more advanced age groups. For it is only 
when the contributory annuity system is started for the young 
men and women that the premiums can be low. If it is begun for 
those in the upper-age groups, the premiums will be excessively 
heavy if the system is kept self-supporting. Thus, Mr. Dawson 
computed that for males entering the system at fifty years the 
annual premiums would have to be $124 in order to insure an 
annuity of $365 at the age of sixty-five, while for those entering 
at fifty-five and sixty years the annual premiums would have to 
be $220 and $523 a year, respectively. The working class of the 
country cannot of course support such payments. 

The best way of taking care of these groups is through some 
outright system of old-age pensions financed by the govern- 
ment which will be given to those in need. Such laws are now 
in effect in some twenty-eight states and need to be extended to 
others. In order to obtain this extension and at once to lighten 
the burden upon real estate in the individual states and to pro- 
vide more adequate pensions, federal grants to the states of at 
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least one-half of the total cost are needed. This was the princi- 
ple of the Dill-Connery bill which was up before the last Con- 
gress, and it is perfectly sound. It is also a part of the present 
social security plan of the Roosevelt administration. 

Ultimately some system will have to be worked out so that 
those who transfer from one state to another during the five or 
ten years prior to their sixty-fifth or seventieth birthday shall 
not, as now, lose their eligibility. This clearly requires the crea- 
tion of a national rather than a state system for the contributory 
old-age annuities and some added national funds to help finance 
the straight-out pensions given to those in the transitional peri- 
od. 

4. In the construction of the health-insurance system, em- 
phasis should be placed upon the medical benefit, so that it may 
include in addition to the services of the general practitioner 
those of surgeons and dentists as well as a moderate amount of 
hospitalization in addition. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 




















THE TRAGIC ATTITUDE TOWARD VALUE 
HENRY ALONZO MYERS 


I 


r “HIS study of the tragic attitude toward value has been 
undertaken on the assumption that the philosophy of 
value, if it is to rise above the level of an academic 

problem, must bridge the gap which now separates it from its 
chief source of reliable material, the arts which represent feeling. 
A union between philosophical method and the arts of personal 
feeling is clearly needed inasmuch as the philosophy of value is 
itself a revolt against the philosophical tradition which was con- 
tent to follow only the needs and problems of the impersonal 
sciences and which, consequently, found in the uniformity of 
nature and experience only causal sequence, mechanical deter- 
mination, and logical or mathematical necessity. Blind to all 
other forms and patterns of experience, this tradition left val- 
ues, like opinions, in the philosophical limbo ruled by chance, 
fortune, or caprice. At best, it taught us, as Spinoza did, to love 
the cold scientific necessity which rules the world and to re- 
press human values, which have their source in illusion. This 
love of the universal necessity of the world is an advanced posi- 
tion for the philosopher of science, but it is unnecessarily primi- 
tive for the philosopher of value, who is by the nature of his en- 
terprise committed, first, to the principle that values are sub- 
ject to law, and not to chance, fortune, or caprice, and, secondly, 
to the principle that bare necessity, order, and law, as revealed by 
the scientific disciplines, take on a new meaning when revealed 
in terms of values. 

Since inevitability, or orderliness of values, has always been 
required of tragedy as a representation, and since the very 
first tragic poet took his problem to be the interpretation 
in terms of value of the iron bonds of necessity which rule the 
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world, it is evident that the most advanced philosophy of science 
is pre-Aeschylean in the realm of values, and it is further evident 
that the philosophy of value must find its material in tragic art, 
where its axioms are everywhere obeyed, and not in the philoso- 
phy of science, where these axioms are avoided on principle. For 
it is certainly the task of the philosopher to investigate every 
representation of orderliness in values, and especially to exam- 
ine those representations which seek to get at a law more appro- 
priate to values than the impersonal necessity of the sciences. 

What is the tragic attitude toward value, and what is the 
source of our pleasure in tragedy? The answers to these ques- 
tions, which seek to get at the nature of a representation and the 
effect of that representation upon a spectator, must be related 
as intimately as two points of view of one and the same thing are 
related, for both lead us to the essence of tragedy, to that ele- 
ment constant in all tragedies which distinguishes the form from 
other kinds of representation and expression. This distinct 
character of tragedy as a form is an empirical fact to be ex- 
plained by theory rather than a fact established by theory. We 
feel this attitude and appreciate it without necessarily being able 
to describe it intellectually. Without knowing the precise chem- 
istry which distinguishes wine from water, we are nevertheless 
able to distinguish one from the other; and in the same way, 
without knowing the exact logic which constitutes the tragic at- 
titude toward good and evil, we are yet able to distinguish 
tragedy from optimism and pessimism. The tragic attitude is 
not optimism, for it does not represent the little that is evil in 
the world as rapidly diminishing, and it is not pessimism, for it 
does not represent that inevitable obliteration of good which 
leads one away from the unyielding persistence of the tragic 
hero and toward the resignation and acceptance of forgetfulness. 
In like manner tragedy affords its own kind of pleasure to the 
spectator. We know by experience rather than by hypothesis 
that St. Augustine is wrong in thinking that the same curiosity, 
“the lust of the eyes,”’ leads us to the theater and to the scene of 
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sensational or shocking events. We have seen shocking events, 
and we have seen tragedies. They are not the same. 

But it is easier to know this than it is to tell how we know it, 
for tragedies are, at least when partially considered, spectacles 
of evil. And it is this partial consideration which brings about 
the superficia) paradox of tragedy. Tragedy is a spectacle of 
evil. Evil is precisely that which we do not enjoy. Yet we do 
enjoy tragedy. 

To escape from this superficial paradox it is necessary only to 
maintain that tragedy is something more than a spectacle of 
evil, but then it is necessary to explain what the further element 
is and how it brings us pleasure. Since that further element must 
be good, it must be one of the three goods here possible. It must 
be the triumph of good over evil in the action itself, or it must 
be the triumph of the play as a whole, considered in respect to 
its diction, melody, and artistic proportion, over the evil in the 
action proper, or it must be the relation of constant implication 
between good and evil in the action, a relation which could 
please us by its suggestion of order and law and by its insistence 
upon the harmony of events. 

Several considerations lead us to doubt whether the source of 
our pleasure in tragedy lies in the triumph of good over evil in 
the action itself. There is, to be sure, a class of tragedies in 
which, at the climax, the emphasis is upon a note of triumph and 
victory. Faust, Romeo and Juliet, and The Dybbuk are such 
tragedies of victory. The evil represented in the action is the 
separation of the lovers, and in each the climax is reached with 
the union of the lovers. If we were able to confine our attention 
to this union alone we might find in the ultimate triumph of 
good over evil the source of our pleasure in tragedy. But the 
union of the lovers is more than a mere union; it is a union im 
death, a union that is also a separation, a good that is also an 
evil. At the end of these tragedies we do not look forward to 
the happy future of Faust and Margaret, Romeo and Juliet, 
Channon and Leah, united in heaven; indeed, we do not look 
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into the future at all; we look backward over the action and fee] 
that it brought out the good complementary to the evil repre- 
sented. We accept the element of finality in the end of these 
characters; their destinies are completed; and we look upon the 
last scene as symbolic of their past rather than as prophetic of 
their future, finding in it the suggestion of an order that will not 
allow good or evil to stand alone. 

There is another reason for rejecting the theory that our 
aesthetic pleasure arises from a happy ending, from the triumph 
in the action of good over evil. If this were true of the tragedies 
of victory, how could we account for the tragedies of defeat? 
Marlowe’s tragedies, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, and Ibsen’s Master 
Builder proceed in a manner diametrically opposed to that of 
the three plays we have considered. The good for the central 
characters in these plays is the achievement of power, and evil 
for them is the loss of this power in defeat. The action of the 
tragedies proceeds through the development of this power to the 
inevitable realization of its loss; defeat furnishes the climax of 
each of the plays. If we follow the happy-ending theory in re- 
spect to the tragedies of victory, saying that it is the triumph of 
good over evil in the action which furnishes us aesthetic pleas- 
ure, we must further say that in the tragedies of defeat an ex- 
actly opposite event, the triumph of evil over good, is the source 
of our pleasure. Thus we should have no common theory ap- 
plicable to all tragedies. 

Nor can the issue be avoided by maintaining that all the spec- 
tators of the tragedies of defeat are Pharisaical enough to derive 
their aesthetic pleasure from gloating over the downfall of a 
man who yielded to temptation. This theory is even less flatter- 
ing to the spectators of tragedy than the theory that the source 
of our pleasure lies in the beauty of the diction and the artistic 
proportions of the tragedy, a theory which implies that the 
spectator can bear up nobly under the sorrows of others if they 
are accompanied by soft music and fitting words. 

If the source of our pleasure lies neither in the triumph of the 
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artistic beauty of the tragedy over the evil in the action repre- 
sented nor in the ultimate triumph of good over evil in the ac- 
tion itself, the justification of tragedy as a representation and 
as a source of aesthetic pleasure can be found only in the realiza- 
tion that tragedy deals with the ultimates of value, good and 
evil, and that approaching its task either from the side of good, 
as in the tragedies of defeat, or from the side of evil, as in the 
tragedies of victory, the action must work out and realize the 
complementary opposite, good or evil as the case may be, pre- 
senting it as a necessary and inevitable concomitant. Tragedy, 
therefore, is not a spectacle of evil; it is a spectacle of a constant 
and inevitable relation between good and evil, a dramatic repre- 
sentation of a law of values. Such is the true significance of the 
metabasis, the reversal of fortune. It is two-sided always, and 
since the climax of tragedy is always retrospective, not pro- 
phetic, our minds are fastened always on the two necessary sides 
of value. “ 
The representation of this relation between good and evil is 
the tragic attitude toward value; and the perception of this rela- 
tion, and not the good of the action itself, is the source of the 
spectator’s pleasure; and the relation itself, which has various 
significances in different contexts—metaphysical, aesthetic, dra- 
matic, and ethical—is the essential element in tragedy. It is a 
relation which makes itself known to feeling long before it can be 
expressed in a formula. The artist in tragedy does not have it in 
mind as a conscious goal. He experiments until he feels that he 
has achieved the tragic attitude; nothing else will satisfy him. 
Although utterly free from theory, even although guided by a 
false theory, he may be infallible in taste and feeling. This pri- 
ority of feeling over pure knowledge holds also for the spectator 
and for the philosopher. The spectator must feel the effect be- 
fore he can wonder at the cause, and the philosopher must recog- 
nize the tragic attitude by feeling before he can write his dis- 
sertation on the elements, intellectual content, and essence of 
tragedy. 
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It is not the function of any single tragedy to represent this 
relation abstractly. Tragedy is not allegorical; each tragedy 
deals with a specific evil and its relation to the concomitant 
good. It is the philosopher in thought and the spectator in feel- 
ing who transcend the particular tragedy, who generalize about 
the form. Feeling that this is a specific case of the universal re- 
lation between good and evil, the spectator surrenders himself 
to the standards and values of the tragic hero. Perhaps in his 
own life he could not value love as intensely as Romeo did, nor 
gratitude as intensely as Lear did, but for the duration of the 
tragedies he must be a Romeo, or a Lear, or a Macbeth. Only 
thus can he truly witness tragedy. He must put himself into the 
frame of mind of the tragic hero if the tragedy is individualistic, 
as most of Shakespeare’s are, or into the climate of opinion of an 
age if the tragedy represents the values of a society, as is largely 
true of Greek tragedy. 

The marked differences in themes in the history of tragedy 
serve, as nothing else could, to point out the element of identity 
in tragedy, its representation of a unique relation between good 
and evil. Further investigation of this relation should, by trac- 
ing its meaning in its chief contexts, result in conclusions of the 
greatest importance to a philosophy of value. 


II 

What is the metaphysics implicit in tragedy? Viewed in this 
context, tragedy is significant for the relation which it suggests 
between good and evil abstractly considered. Without carrying 
too far an investigation which would in itself justify a much 
longer paper, we may set forth several postulates clearly indi- 
cated in tragedy. 

1. Tragedy represents supplementary elements of relativity and 
absoluteness in values.—Tragedy affirms a relativity of values in 
that it replaces the dream of a universal swummum bonum with 
the recognition that goods are relative to persons and to times. 
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The classical unity of value which held sway at the time the 
dream of a summum bonum first gained expression is a historical 
phenomenon which gave way to the personal values represented 
in Shakespeare. Yet through this very element of relativity 
tragedy best expresses its conception of the orderly and absolute 
nature of values. Every good is shown to imply its concomitant 
evil, and vice versa, and a constant relation is shown to exist be- 
tween any and all pairs of the opposites. This absolute aspect of 
the problem of values is easily reached by the philosopher, who 
finds the tragic attitude the same in all climates of opinion. In 
addition, tragic artists have occasionally, by resorting to sym- 
bolism, explicitly stressed the universal applicability of their 
work. Ansky’s Dybbuk, for example, which follows the tradition 
of the tragedy of romantic love in leaving the lovers at once 
united and separated at the end, is introduced and concluded by 
verses which apply the attitude of the tragedy to all values. 


Why, from highest height 
To deepest depth below 
Has the soul fallen? 
Within itself, the Fall 
Contains the Resurrection. 


Tragedy is never one-sided, never falls into the error common to 
optimism and pessimism, never fails to see the Resurrection im- 
plied in the Fall and the Fall implied in the Resurrection. By 
chance or design Ansky hit upon the very symbolism used by 
Goethe as the final significance of Faust. Out of the theme of the 
Faust-Mephistopheles story, and out of the accompanying 
theme of the Faust-Margaret story, Goethe drew a meaning uni- 
versally applicable to values. The two most famous quotations 
from the tragedy, the first from the Prologue in Heaven, the 
second from the last scene of Part II, make clear this applica- 
tion. 
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While Man’s desires and aspirations stir, 
He cannot choose but err. 


Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 

Is not beyond redeeming.' 
Often quoted, these famous statements are seldom quoted to- 
gether, yet the whole attitude of the tragedy is bound up with 
the recognition of the relation between both. Taken alone, the 
first is perfectly representative of pessimism, the second, of op- 
timism. Taken together, they represent the tragic attitude to- 
ward value. The first is not obliterated by the second; Faust 
may be saved, but he has erred none the less; Mephistopheles 
has worked good, but he has willed evil. Through symbolic 
stories Goethe achieved a statement of the tragic axiom. 

2. The choice of a good by the tragic hero, or the dictation of a 
good by the classical unity of value or another climate of opinion 
determines the nature of the evil in the play.—The evil will be of 
the same order and the exact opposite of the good. That is to 
say, if life is the good for the Greeks, death will be the supreme 
evil; if gratitude is the good for Lear, ingratitude will be the su- 
preme evil; if power is the supreme good for Macbeth, loss of 
power will be the supreme evil. Simple as this may seem, it 
clarifies some points which have confused critics. Obviously, 
for example, a tragedy cannot be compounded out of the good of 
one climate of opinion and the evil of another. The man of suc- 


tEs irrt der mensch, so lang er strebt. 


‘Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, 
Den kénnen wir erlésen.’ 

Students of literary criticism will see in this analysis of Faust a solution to the con- 
troversy concerning the relation of Part I to Part II. Faust is a tragedy of victory with 
a tripartite theme. As a tragedy of victory the evils are realized first, the goods last. 
At the end of Part I the evils are fully realized. Through idleness and speculation Faust 
has erred by seeking his own selfish good; he has placed his soul within the grasp of 
Mephistopheles; and he has been separated from Margaret. To fulfil the need of a true 
tragedy the concomitant goods must be realized in Part II, and this is precisely what 
Goethe has brought about. Through his error Faust is brought finally to the good of 
self-sacrifice; this self-sacrifice makes possible his salvation from Mephistopheles; and 
as a final touch, he is united with Margaret in heaven. Anyone who maintains that 
Part I is complete as a tragedy obviously neither feels nor understands the tragic atti- 
tude. 
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cessful ambition who is the victim of ingratitude is not a tragic 
figure. The romantic lover who gives up the wealth and power 
of the world is not a tragic figure. Nor would it be compensation 
to Lear to restore him to his kingdom; it is ingratitude that 
rankles in his soul, and only the devotion of Cordelia can set that 
right. That is why the many deaths in Shakespeare’s tragedies 
are incidental to the plot, often mere parts of the mechanics of 
the plays. Tybalt and Paris die in the interests of the plot; the 
spectator is so absorbed in the efforts of the lovers to be united 
that he is scarcely affected. The deaths are incidental and free 
from the shocking and sensational character of similar incidents 
in older drama precisely because life is never the good in Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies. In Hamlet, indeed, death itself gradual- 
ly looms up as the good of the play. There are three stages in 
Hamlet’s acceptance of death as the greatest good; the first has 
the force of an emotional reaction (O, that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt); the second is in the form of an intellectual query 
(To be or not to be: that is the question); and the third, summa- 
rized in his plea to Horatio not to join him in death, contains the 
force and audacity of absolute conviction (Jf thou didst ever hold 
me in thy heart, Absent thee from felicity awhile.). Although an 
extreme case, this is probably the best study of the psychology of 
value yet made. 

3. According to the tragic attitude, good and evil necessarily im- 
ply one another.—It is impossible, according to the tragic atti- 
tude, that one should find good or evil only in life. Thus, those 
who see only the good or the evil of a climax of a tragedy are not 
truly witnessing tragedy. The culminating scenes are retrospec- 
tive, not prophetic. In the tragedies of defeat these scenes are 
not wholly suggestive of evil. Oedipus and Macbeth are fallen, 
but they are fallen kings. We are not allowed to forget that. 
Were it otherwise, we should have pathetic rather than tragic 
figures. In the same manner, Orestes is acquitted, but he has 
suffered and his sufferings are not obliterated. A most effective 
representation of the necessary copresence of good and evil is to 
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be found in The Master Builder, where Solness, whose greatest 
fear is that Fortune may turn her unkindly face upon him, does 
not realize that by virtue of that very fear Fortune has always 
shown him both of her masks. And Macbeth, of course, is the 
masterly study of a fear that grows in exact proportion to the 
hero’s triumphs. 

4. The more intensely the tragic hero appreciates the good, the 
more intensely will he suffer from the evil.—This postulate meets 
the objection of those who feel that an Iago or an Edmund suf- 
fer no more for their villainy than do the innocent Cordelia or 
the honorable Othello. It is not the object of tragedy to balance 
the sufferings of the victims of infamy against the punishment of 
the infamous. The deep feelings of Othello cannot be equated 
with the punishment of the cold Iago, nor can the sufferings of 
mighty Lear be balanced by the end of the scheming and emo- 
tionally undeveloped Edmund. Only a Lear can equal a Lear; 
only an Othello can equal an Othello. The devotion of Cordelia 
rather than the deaths of Edmund and the wicked daughters 
compensates Lear with a feeling that is as pure and intense as 
was his rage at ingratitude. 

The essence of tragedy, the relation it represents between 
good and evil, which yields these postulates when viewed meta- 
physically, has further significance from the point of view of 
aesthetics. In it we can at last be certain of the source in our 
pleasure in tragedy, for it removes the paradox contained in the 
partial analysis of tragedy as a spectacle of evil. If it is the very 
essence of tragedy that it presents evil only in order to establish 
an inevitable order between it and good, then it is certain that 
this order itself, and not the evil alone, comprises the organic 
unity of a tragedy and the basis of aesthetic delight. But since 
different contexts alter the meaning of concepts, the relation be- 
tween good and evil, which was simply one of necessary implica- 
tion in terms of metaphysics, becomes a harmony in terms of 
aesthetics. 

Although it is not within the scope of this paper to explain 
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why harmony should be the object of favorable aesthetic inter- 
est, the harmony of the opposites, good and evil, which consti- 
tutes the beauty of tragedy is only one kind of that general har- 
mony which is apparently inseparable from beauty. The har- 
mony of music is another kind, the harmony of painting another, 
of poetry, another. The old definition of beauty objectively con- 
sidered as unity in variety may well be condensed to its meaning 
of order, for harmony in its oldest philosophical sense is equiva- 
lent to fitness or order. Evils and goods, according to the tragic 
attitude, are not matters of chance or caprice; they are in an 
inevitable relation to one another; and it is this relation, this 
order, which delights us in tragedy, just as its equivalents de- 
light us in the other arts. But our delight in tragedy is justifi- 
ably the most intense, for tragedies order good and evil, the 
very springs of our existence. 


III 


Since tragedy belongs primarily to the sphere of action rather 
than to the sphere of pure thought, since tragedies are to be en- 
acted, not to be affirmed or refuted, the worth of an analysis of 
tragedy can only be firmly established by showing that there is 
an intrinsic relation between the essence of tragedy, as it is con- 
ceived in analysis, and the dramatic modes of representation 
common to tragedy. The question is whether the tragic artist 
truly represents the harmonious implication between good and 
evil upon the stage, and we find confirmation in (1) poetic jus- 
tice, (2) tragic irony, (3) climax and dénouement, and (4) plot. 

1. Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, in which the tragic hero falls into 
the trap he had prepared for his enemies, provides the classic ex- 
ample of poetic justice, a kind of symbolism which takes some 
mechanical device (the trap) as the mediating relation between 
good and evil. Barabas sees in the trap an instrument for his 
own greatest good; it turns out to be the instrument of his own 
greatest evil. Such is always the nature of poetic justice. Good 
and evil are linked together by some common instrument or 
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event. The fault of the device is all too obvious. It demands a 
coincidence so improbable that the spectator is likely to look 
upon the poetic justice as a remarkable exception to the usual 
course of events rather than as the very law of events, a result 
which defeats the ends of tragedy. 

2. Acommon dramatic device in tragedy, especially in Greek 
tragedy, is that of tragic irony. Oedipus, at the height of his 
power, denounces in terrible terms the unknown murderer, who 
the audience knows is Oedipus himself. Again, the customarily 
morbid and cheerless Romeo, banished to Mantua, has a vision 
of future success at a time when the audience knows that a mes- 
senger is already on the way to tell him of Juliet’s death. The 
success of tragic irony is apparent, for it places the good and the 
evil in the life of the tragic hero in the mind of the spectator at 
one time, emphasizing their relation to one another. But, on 
account of its momentary nature, it is a limited form of represen- 
tation, a fleeting revelation of the truth. 

3. At the dénouement of Hugo’s Hernani the two lovers are at 
last alone together. Their supreme good is in the foreground, 
and there apparently is no background (Pas un nuage au ciel). 
At this very moment they hear the horn which is the signal that 
Hernani must die; the background of evil supplements the fore- 
ground of good, and the tragic effect is realized. The climactic 
scenes of tragedy, as we have noted, commonly affirm this 
tragic effect. The impression of the fallen is that they are fallen 
kings, of the dead and separated lovers that they are in some 
sense united. The ironic climax is a common device. At the 
climax of the Electra of Sophocles, Aegisthus joyfully uncovers 
what he believes to be the body of his enemy, Orestes, but finds 
instead the body of Clytemnestra. Again, the Emperor Jones, 
whose power largely rests on the supposed charm of his silver bul- 
let, is finally killed by the revolting natives, who use silver bullets. 

4. Effective as these devices are in representing the necessary 
copresence of good and evil, they suffer from their momentary 
character; and for this reason the dianoetic element in tragedy, 
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its essence, is best represented in the plot. Since the play must 
represent an inevitable order of values if it is to reach the tragic 
effect, the plot alone, or the totality of the action represented, 
can support the representation of eternal law. Minor dramatic 
devices may seem upon second thought to be exceptions to the 
law of values, but that which is firmly rooted in the plot seems 
to flow from the metaphysical essence of the world itself. And it 
is, of course, a commonplace since Aristotle that tragic plots 
contain the metabasis, the reversal of fortune, which represents 
the relation between good and evil. Perhaps the best compara- 
tive test of the worth of a tragedy is the degree of skill with 
which this inevitable relation between good and evil in the life 
of the tragic hero is set forth in the unfolding of the plot.” 


2 The plot of Hedda Gabler, for instance, is divided into two stages, each representing 
the relation between good and evil. In the first stage the tragic heroine, striving des- 
perately to bring about her supreme good, brings about her greatest evil; in the second 
stage this evil in turn brings about her supreme good. Hedda Gabler, decadent aristo- 
crat, is reduced by marriage to a middle-class life; the circumstances are such that she 
can escape without compromising her peculiar standards only by death. Lacking cour- 
age for this action, her mind becomes fixed upon the hope of vicarious satisfaction; 
Lévberg’s death by his own hand will bring one moment of aristocratic beauty into her 
life. But his death, in which she co-operates, has the opposite effect in realizing extreme 
ugliness. Her reaction to this ugliness is so violent that she is at last able to end her 
own life, an act of which she was incapable at the beginning of the action. 

This character of the successful tragic plot, its dramatization of the dianoetic ele- 
ment of tragedy, is common to the play that observes the dramatic unities and to the 
play fashioned with an almost formless technique. Milton’s Samson Agonistes observes 
the dramatic unities, but it owes its true unity as a tragedy to the unity of the action 
in which Samson, in the supreme triumph of his virtue or strength, brings about its end 
in death. The apparent formlessness of King Lear, on the other hand, can be shown to 
be an essential element in the perfect plot of the greatest of all tragedies. The creator 
of King Lear, in order to represent the inevitable relation between good and evil, must 
show that Lear, a man of tremendous intensity of feeling, who has chosen his relation 
with his children as his chief value, will inevitably experience the extremes of value, 
How is this accomplished dramatically? As a visible sign of his choice of values, Lear 
plans to divide his kingdom among his children, asking in return only a manifestation 
of their affection. As it happens, Cordelia, from whom he expects most, is able, as a 
woman of action rather than of words, to show least. After Cordelia is disinherited and 
banished, Lear’s extreme evil is soon realized by the ingratitude and cruelty of Gonerij 
and Regan, which drive Lear to his first great intensity of feeling. But this evil (and 
here lies the genius of the plot) immediately implies its opposite, for it opens the only 
road which could make it possible for Cordelia to show her true feeling. Returning 
from France, she sacrifices first her freedom, ultimately her life, for her father. And it is 
the intensity of feeling aroused by her love which accompanies Lear to his death. 
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In this manner we find the tragic essence reflected in poetic 
justice, tragic irony, climax and dénouement, plot, and all the 
dramatic devices, major or minor, appropriate to tragedy. 

Tragedy, through the necessities of dramatic representation, 
differs from life in many ways. Tragedy is selective; it chooses 
out of the usual neutral gray of everyday life some colorful oppo- 
sition between good and evil and makes the achievement of the 
harmony of these opposites its aesthetic goal. It provides a dra- 
matic heightening, a concentration, and a finality not often 
found in everyday experience. Tragedies always rise to the 
heroic level; life seldom does. Yet the axioms that we read 
through its dramatic modes of representation are plainly based 
on an inevitable order of values, an order which obtains on every 
level of living, heroic or otherwise. 

Indeed, looking through the outward form of tragedy to its 
inner axioms, we come to look upon the heroic element as an ad- 
junct to dramatic representation. The law of values represented 
in tragedy is for plain people as well as for heroes, and tragedy, 
a representation of life, reflects upon the process of living itself. 
The tragic essence, which yields the metaphysical axioms of val- 
ue, the secret of our aesthetic pleasure, and the meaning of the 
dramatic modes, has a further significance in terms of the con- 
duct of life. The metaphysical implication between good and 
evil, which in aesthetic terms became a harmony constituting 
the beauty of tragedy, becomes in ethical terms a justice consti- 
tuting the truth of everyday experience and the meaning of life 
in terms of good and evil. 

If this be so, how does tragedy function as material for a 
philosophy of values? First, it is evident that the essence of 
tragedy, representing as it does an inevitable relation between 
good and evil, satisfies the principle of value philosophy that 
values must be subject to law, and not to chance, caprice, or 
fortune. Second, tragedy meets the further principle of a value 
philosophy in that the order which it represents is something 
more than the blank necessity which characterizes impersonal 
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disciplines. The general order of the world, tragedy indicates, 
has a specific and personal meaning in terms of good and evil. 
It is not enough to say, confining ourselves to metaphysical 
terms, that a necessary implication exists between good and 
evil; in the light of aesthetic problems that necessary implica- 
tion was seen to be a harmony which is the source of our pleas- 
ure; and in the light of problems of conduct that necessary im- 
plication is now seen to be a justice which gives warmth and 
value to eternal law itself. 

By its interpretation of the eternal law of values as justice 
tragedy places itself under the unity of Western culture. Wheth- 
er it be as a representation of life or as artistic addition, only in 
the category of justice have the poet, the philosopher, and the 
religious teacher rested content with the meaning of life. Thus 
it had been with Homer, Heraclitus, and Aeschylus; and after 
Plato turned from the life of the individual to the activities of 


3 Some indication of the manner in which true tragedy affirms the two necessary 
principles of value philosophy may be found in a comparison of the Oresteia of Aeschylus 
with the modern imitation by O’Neill, Mourning Becomes Electra. In the Aeschylean 
trilogy an inevitable order of values is indicated by the sequence of tragic events, a 
sequence rooted in the very beginnings of the fore-doomed halls of the house of Atreus. 
Aegisthus avenges his father, and Clytemnestra, her daughter, Iphigenia, in the death 
of Agamemnon. Orestes, in turn, avenges the death of Agamemnon in the deaths of 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, and in turn the Furies of Clytemnestra pursue Orestes. 
O’Neill has displayed an almost point-by-point fidelity to the original in building a 
modern parallel. With necessary differences in motivation, Orin and Lavinia replace 
Orestes and Electra, Christine and Brant replace Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, and 
Mannon replaces Agamemnon. The same inevitability is suggested in an analogous 
sequence of events. Up to this point Mourning Becomes Electra is a successful imitation, 
but O’Neill is unable to follow Aeschylus in establishing the second principle of value 
philosophy. Aeschylus is not content with the mere orderly sequence of values; his 
culminating task is to represent the nature of the order of values. This he accomplishes 
through what is for us symbolism. The sequence of events is broken by the trial of 
Orestes, at which justice obtains in the acquittal of Orestes and the appeasement of 
the Furies. The inevitable order of human values makes manifest a justice ordained by 
the gods. Into this symbolic realm O’Neill cannot safely follow, and as his tragedy ends, 
we know nothing more than that the orderly sequence will be carried out to the bitter 
end, that, as Lavinia turns back into the house, we have come to the last link in the 
chain of necessary events. The chain remains a chain, and O’Neill’s tragedy, because 
it can furnish nothing to replace the symbolism of the older trilogy, remains in a pre- 
Aeschylean attitude toward values. Values are ruled by stern necessity, but that 
necessity is not seen in its true light as justice. 
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the state in search of justice, Christianity swept over him and 
over Greek philosophy, subordinating them to its vision. For 
beneath the softer surface of Christianity Augustine and Thom- 
as found that durable skeleton of eternal justice which has been 
represented in art by Dante and Milton; and this central thread 
of Greek and medieval culture still runs through the modern 
Weltanschauung, as we discover in Leibniz’s theodicy, Hegel’s 
philosophy of history, Emerson’s theory of compensation, and 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. 

But the very concept of justice is in its development the prod- 
uct of creative imagination, and poets and tragic artists have 
been the largest contributors to its elaboration and perfection. 
The common conception of justice as a balance or equilibrium 
derives from the conception behind the picture of the golden 
scales of Zeus in the Jliad. From this conception all theories of 
justice start and diverge according to the notions of how the 
equilibrium is achieved. Tragedy is rich in such diverging con- 
ceptions, ranging from the poetic justice which we have found 
to be a minor dramatic device through the symbolism of Greek 
tragedy to its most important contribution to a philosophy of 
value, the unique conception of justice latent in the dianoetic 
background of tragic art. 

In its search for the meaning of justice tragedy concerns itself 
with the individual rather than with the political animal of 
Aristotle, a point which clearly differentiates tragedy from the 
social-problem play. No matter how much the action of the 
plot may be related to social conditions or political or economic 
events, the attitude of tragedy clearly is that the citizen is mere- 
ly a limited aspect of the man. The tragic hero may or may not 
follow the bent of his society; some yield to Caesar, and others, 
like Antigone, are guided by another law. 

The tragic attitude toward material things is identical with 
its attitude toward the state. The individual works out his 
destiny through social institutions and through material things, 
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but it is he, and not these things, who is the center of gravity in 
the problem of values. Societies and things have value only in so 
far as they are valued, only in so far as they enter into the lives 
of individuals. This is indicated by the climates of opinion in 
tragedy and established by the axioms of relativity (Axioms 
1,2). The inevitable order in things valued exists only by virtue 
of the inevitable order in the individual’s capacity to value 
(Axioms 3, 4). 

It is this preoccupation with the values of the individual that 
makes tragedy necessary material for a philosophy of value. 
The methodology of philosophy is invaluable in solving certain 
problems in the realm of values, but methodology, on account of 
its impersonal nature, must be applied to the arts of personal 
feeling before the true nature of values can be fully grasped. 
There is contained in the dramatic modes of representation in 
tragedy something indigenous to the form—a unique conception 
of eternal justice in terms of individuals—which cannot be dis- 
covered elsewhere. 

This conception of justice is not consonant with the notion of 
justice at the level of the /ex talionis, the law of the claw, for, as 
we have seen, tragedy recognizes the impossibility of exacting 
an eye for an eye, of bringing upon the emotionally undeveloped 
Edmund and Iago sorrows as great as those of Othello and Lear, 
Indeed, its conception is not in agreement with any of the tra- 
ditional notions of either distributive or retributive justice. Be- 
cause it is artistically self-sufficient, never carrying the spec- 
tator beyond the action, and because its climax is always retro- 
spective, it cannot admit the eternal justice of rewards and pun- 
ishments represented in Dante. There is in it no question of the 
distribution of material goods for the achievement of justice, for 
such goods are meaningless to an Oedipus, a Lear, an Antigone. 

Tragedy has been led by the inequality of men to reject the 
concepts of justice at these levels. The feelings of one individual 
can seldom, perhaps never, be duplicated; hence the exaction of 
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an eye for an eye is impossible; hence the equal distribution of 
goods is not a just government of values. A just government of 
values could only obtain by so regulating the individual’s capac- 
ity for feeling that it would carry with it his fate and the justice 
of his life. Tragedy proclaims a law effecting this just govern- 
ment of values. Although, in the realm of values, no two men 
are equal in respect either to capacity for feeling or to choice of 
values, each individual is exactly equal to himself, and the 
eternal justice which cannot be found in attempting to equate 
Othello with Iago or Lear with Goneril and Regan can be found 
in the observation that an Othello is exactly equal to himself and 
a Lear exactly equal to himself. Operating through the two- 
sided nature of value (Axiom 3) eternal justice is manifest in the 
perfect measure governing the life of the individual (Axiom 4). 
Romeo, Solness, Orestes, Hedda, Iago, Faust, and Channon are 
all unequal in capacity for feeling and choice of values, but one 
and the same law of values orders inevitably the good and the 
evil in the life of each. 

This conception of justice, which is the essential contribution 
of tragedy to the philosophy of values, rejects the moral law at 
the levels of the Jex talionis and the theories of distribution and 
retribution, but it affirms the moral law on the plane where vir- 
tue is taken to be its own reward. The nicety of the tragic law 
is such that the piety and love of virtue of Antigone are suffi- 
cient psychologically to motivate her tragic action, just as Sam- 
son’s need to exercise his virtue overcomes the psychological 
obstacle contained in the tragic fact that in exercising it he will 
bring it to an end in death. 

Following the tradition which conceives of the notions of 
equilibrium, balance, and equality as lying at the center of the 
idea of justice, tragedy denies that this equality can be found 
in the relation of the citizen to the state (as in Plato’s Republic), 
or in the relation between individual and individual (as in the 
lex talionis), but affirms that it can be found in the relation of the 
individual to himself, in his perfect self-equality. The equality 
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of good and evil which constitutes justice can be found only in 
the individual, whose capacity for experiencing good is exactly 
equal to his capacity for experiencing evil. 

It is perhaps well to note that an intellectual grasp of this 
tragic attitude is an invaluable supplement to tragedy rather 
than a substitute for it, for tragedy, as an experience, constantly 
reminds us that the law of values, abstracted and formulated by 
philosophy, is only an intellectual reflection of the lives and ac- 
tions of individuals. 
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DISCUSSION 


CONFUSION THRICE CONFOUNDED 


C. E. AYRES 


HE casual reader persuing Frank Knight’s attack on my article 

in the last issue of this Journal might well be moved to wonder 

why Professor Knight should have squandered his energy upon 
so long and loud a blast. But those who are familiar with contemporary 
economic controversy will not share this perplexity. As they will have 
seen at once, Professor Knight’s attack was a tribute to the importance, 
not of the author of what was, in his view, so bad an article, but of the 
ideas with which that article was concerned. Apparently Professor 
Knight regards those ideas not only as pernicious but also as sufficiently 
dangerous to require vigorous refutation in spite of the inadequate, and 
even inchoate, presentation they have received at my hands. In all of 
this of course I agree with him. The issue between what is vaguely called 
“Institutional” economics and what is called, still more vaguely, ‘“‘Neo- 
classicism” is the most important one which contemporary economic 
theory faces; and the resolution of this issue has been seriously hampered 
by the confused and inchoate condition of “Institutional” theory. But, in 
spite of Professor Knight’s suggestions to the contrary, I do not believe 
that he or anybody else seriously believes that this defect of “‘institu- 
tional’ theory is really due to the stupidity or perversity of its adherents. 
If such were the case, it would scarcely merit serious discussion. Almost 
in spite of himself, it seems to me, Professor Knight is impelled by his own 
very real intellectual honesty to admit that there is an important issue 
here which it will be worth his while to try to clear up. 

And he has indeed made a valuable contribution to the clarification of 
this issue. In the nature of the case, “Institutional” theory is bound to be 
negative. It comes rather late upon the economic scene and finds eco- 
nomic discussion almost completely obsessed by the theory of “free enter- 
prise,” as Professor Knight calls it. Heterodoxy must necessarily begin 
with doubts about orthodoxy. But this is only a beginning. It is not sur- 
prising that men who had become disabused of orthodox theory should 
wish to push on at once, hastily and perhaps prematurely, to a fresh 
definition of economic problems. They became impatient of criticism— 
of mere negativity—and wish to abandon it long before it has become 
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effective not merely for refuting their opponents but even for the ade- 
quate definition of the new position upon which they propose to take 
their stand. I agree wholeheartedly with Professor Knight that Veblen 
never adequately stated what he meant by calling orthodox theory “pre- 
evolutionary,” though I disagree utterly with Professor Knight’s inference 
from this defect that he meant nothing in particular. I think he meant 
something which still requires to be understood, and I think that the 
avowed “‘institutionalists” have made no greater blunder than failing 
resolutely to address this task of criticism. That their position is still 
inchoate and confused is due in large measure, I believe, to their im- 
patient abandonment of criticism—before they have made clear even to 
themselves what it is in classical theory that they must avoid. The defect 
is one which urgently requires to be rectified, and to this cause Professor 
Knight has rendered invaluable assistance. With respect to Veblen’s 
major criticism of orthodox theory, that it is a manifestation of the 
“Natural Order” philosophy, a point which “Institutionalists” are prone 
to regard as so self-evident as to require no further discussion, Professor 
Knight is nevertheless able to say that “they do not know what they are 
talking about.” What does this mean? At the very least it means that an 
economist whose intelligence and scholarship are as impeccable as Pro- 
fessor Knight’s nevertheless does not know what they are talking about. 
In short, orthodox theory still very much requires to be shown—I will not 
say “shown up’”—and “Institutionalism” will get nowhere until it has 
done so. 

But this is by no means Professor Knight’s only contribution to the 
clarification of the issue. I have ventured the opinion that a theory of 
history is of crucial importance for economic theory of whatever per- 
suasion, and that the dominant réle in orthodox historical theory—which 
therefore merits the special attention of “Institutionalist’’ critics—was 
played by capital; and I am delighted to have such weighty support as 
Professor Knight’s on both these points. He remains impervious, of 
course, to suggested criticism of the réle of capital, and he sees no merit 
in the suggestion of a technological theory of history. This is hardly sur- 
prising. Moreover, the fault lies altogether with “Institutionalist” theory. 
Why is it that after all these years the “Institutionalists” have nothing to 
show but a few stray, unco-ordinated hints? Surely the dynamic of 
technology was one of Veblen’s focal ideas—if not the focal one. Why 
have his followers done nothing with it? Professor Knight can hardly 
take me seriously when I say that technology is the dynamic force in 
social evolution, and I can scarcely blame him. The idea still remains an 
apparently grotesque novelty. Nevertheless, he sees the issue clearly. 
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Why should I suppose, he says, that technology grows of its own inherent 
character whereas institutions do not? This is indeed the problem. I be- 
lieve there is such a discrepancy between technology and institutions, in 
spite of Professor Knight’s disbelief; and therefore I agree with him that 
to prove it is a first charge upon “Institutionalist” theory. 

In this connection Professor Knight has threatened me with the ‘“‘Abso- 
lute,” and he is right in thinking that I should resent his imputation. But 
once more I agree with his parenthetical remark that sooner or later any 
theory of historical process faces the problem of absolute value. Professor 
Knight’s morality seems to me a very curious one. He seems to hold the 
view that morality is a matter of the pure heart, and social morality a 
sort of volonté générale of the pure in heart. For such a skeptic as he, this 
is a singular state of mind. I confess that I know nothing of such spiritual 
inwardness. The state of “mind” he seems to be describing strikes me as 
an emotional illusion for the most part deplorable in its effect both per- 
sonal and social. To anyone who is so afflicted I should prescribe a large 
dose of Professor T. V. Smith’s recent book, Beyond Conscience. The 
actual moral principles upon which such men of noble impulse invariably 
operate are the mores of the community of which they imagine them- 
selves to be the inspired leaders, and this is precisely what Professor 
Knight hates most bitterly. It seems to me that there is no escape from 
the metaphysical nothingness of inward moral contemplation (the Abso- 
lute) but to the utter relativity of mores, and no escape from that but to 
some other basis of judgment altogether distinct from mores and therefore 
from the whole institutional aspect of civilization. That other basis is 
technology. I am therefore, in this sense, a complete materialist. It 
seems to me that technological process does indeed afford a basis of judg- 
ment which is absolute in the sense that it is in no wise dependent upon 
any sort of moral inwardness nor upon any moral tradition whatever. I 
am tempted to add, “And if this be folly, make the most of it’’; but the 
fact is Professor Knight does not treat this point of view as folly: he 
simply refuses to credit its existence. His failure to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of technology in this regard is sufficiently candid and altogether 
typical; indeed, I regret to say that in this respect he enjoys the company 
of most of those who are loudest in proclaiming themselves “Institu- 
tional” economists. But it is Professor Knight’s great distinction to realize 
that any value theory, economic or other, must have a basis which is 
somehow absolute, and I take it that he would not wish to deter his fellow- 
theorists from seeking a resolution of so important a problem even in a 
direction he has not himself explored. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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A Common Faitu. By John Dewey. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1934. Pp. 87. $1.50. 

More than any other philosopher, Professor John Dewey has been in- 
fluential in shaping the thinking of the more advanced religious leaders of 
America during the last quarter-century. His influence is evident in the 
trend of religious education, in the practical stress of social idealism, and 
in the recent efforts to formulate a modern religious world-view. At last, 
in the Terry Lectures of 1934, he himself deals directly with religion. 
While most of the things he says have already been said by his disciples, 
and some of them have carried the implications of naturalism for religion 
farther than he, it is deeply gratifying to have a clear and unequivocal 
statement from the hand of the master. 

Mr. Dewey feels that the religious phase of human experience is so 
weighted down by the antiquated trappings of traditional religion, es- 
pecially by the theology of supernaturalism, that it is ineffective in 
realizing religious objectives. History shows that religions have changed. 
There seems to be no reason why modern religions should not adjust 
themselves to the culture of today. But even the best modernisms cling 
to some relics of the traditional theism. This supernatural reference 
weakens the claim of religion upon modern minds, inhibits initiative, cuts 
the nerve of human effort, and distracts attention from natural human 
relations where real religious values may be realized. Instead of waiting 
for the religions to recreate themselves as adequate instruments of re- 
ligious idealism in the new age, Mr. Dewey suggests that we recognize and 
use the religious phases of human experience and so fulfil the neglected 
task of religion by integrating religious meanings and values into normal 
social relations. What is “religious” is vital, while a “‘religion’’ may be 
dying or already dead. 

The age-long search of man for the shared values of complete fulfil- 
ment, which has been the drive at the heart of all the religions of history, 
Mr. Dewey would strip to fighting weight and make effective in the mod- 
ern world. His interpretation of the ‘‘religious” is charged with practical 
seriousness and emotional fervor. “‘Any activity pursued in behalf of an 
ideal and against obstacles and in spite of threats of personal loss because 
of conviction of its general and enduring value is religious in quality.” 
Religious faith is “the unification of the self through allegiance to inclu- 
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sive ideal ends, which imagination presents to us and to which the human 
will responds as worthy of controlling our desires and choices.” “The 
inclusiveness of the end in relation to both self and the universe to which 
an inclusive self is related is indispensable.” ‘Faith in the continued dis- 
closing of truth through directed cooperative human endeavor is more 
religious in quality than any faith in a completed revelation.” Thus man, 
integral to nature and interrelated with his fellows, aware of endlessly 
enlarging possibilities of beauty, social values, and truth may in imagina- 
tion formulate ideal ends and devote his life to actualizing them. This is 
religious. It is also natural. It needs no divine sanction. It requires no 
apologia. It is nature on the human social level achieving through man 
ever more adequate forms for the perfecting of human lives. ) 

While dropping the word “‘religion’’ because of interest in religious 
values, Mr. Dewey surprisingly preserves the word ‘‘God.” It is still 
more surprising in the light of his attitude toward “religion” that he 
should justify the use of the term on the same grounds as those used by 
the modernists for retaining their theological fundamentals. His God is 
real enough in terms of naturalism. It is the imaginative synthesis of 
ideal ends originating in, supported by, and actively related to, the actual, 
with authority over will and emotion and claiming supreme devotion. 
God in this sense is not God in any historic meaning of that term. It is a 
typical modernist construction. But unlike the modernist Mr. Dewey is 
not primarily interested in saving God. He feels that the term has value 
in that it may give a sense of cosmic dependence and support, save from 
feelings of isolation and despair, unify the personality, “direct action, 
generate the heat of emotion and the light of intelligence.”” The history 
of religions does not confirm Mr. Dewey’s estimate of the importance of 
the idea of God either in inhibiting or encouraging the human quest for 
satisfying values. The drive of desire toward fulfilment never waited upon 
the gods when man knew the path to the goal. The gods grew to gran- 
deur and importance because of human helplessness. If the ideal ends 
which naturalism visualizes are only another compensatory dream like 
those of the traditional religions, there would be significance in retaining 
God as ultimate guarantor, but, if ideals emerge out of concrete situations 
and are actualized by specific programs of action, effective religion will 
move on this level. The unity of ideal ends may be valuable for philo- 
sophic direction and for kindling emotional glow, but there seems to be 
no justification for applying a term with supernatural implications to 
what is a natural phase of cosmic-human relations. This is Mr. Dewey’s 
gift to the modernist and obscurantist. 
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The important thing is that in these lectures religion is secularized, 
naturalized, humanized. The religious quest of earthborn man is sepa- 
rated from all its temporary and transient historical embodiments and 
presented as an active search for truth, beauty, and the ideal social rela- 
tions which make for complete living. Conscious of his at-homeness in 
nature and of togetherness with all his fellows past and present, building 
upon the cultural heritage of the ages, modern man may move into the 
future with confidence that his ever enlarging ideal ends may be intelli- 
gently integrated in cosmic-social structure and future cultures made 
fitting environments for the shared life of shared values. Then the values 
of the ancient gods will be actualized in the cosmic process and religion 
will be the unifying, directing influence in all areas of man’s progressive 


mastery of the art of living. 
A. EustTacE HAYDON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PLAtonic LEGEND. By Warner Fite. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1934. Pp. x +331. $2.50. 

THE ARGUMENT OF Pato. By F. H. Anderson. London, Toronto, and 

Vancouver: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1934. Pp. vili+-216. $2.00. 

Part of the enduring vitality of Plato’s writings is shown in the differ- 
ent ways in which they affect those thinkers who still venture to project 
themselves into his Dialogues. What we get out of the venture depends 
upon what we put into it, and our interpretations are largely, of course, 
due to what we ourselves are. We can all smile when we read the other 
fellow’s book. Grote sees in Plato a utilitarian of Mill’s school, Natorp, 
an idealist of the Marburger Schule, Taylor, (apparently) an Anglo- 
Catholic with a taste for mathematical speculation. But when we write 
books on Plato ourselves—ah, that is a very different matter. We are 
strictly objective, impartial observers of fact. It is the others who, for 
some strange reason in men so learned, mingle their own features with 
Plato’s. There is a Natorp’s Plato, a Woodbridge’s Plato, a Taylor’s 
Plato. Why should there not be a Fite’s Plato, too? If it differs from 
theirs, tant pis. They are wrong, that’s all. 

In calling his book The Platonic Legend, Professor Fite is concerned 
to attack, somewhat indignantly, those who see more in Plato than he 
does himself, especially those “‘idealists,’’ who take their Plato seriously 
as a great writer, a great thinker, and a great man. It is this “legend” that 
he seeks to deflate, and he thus enrolls in the army of “debunkers,” who 
make present-day biography the thing that it is. 
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Plato a great writer? Have you looked into his Symposium, his pic- 
ture of Socrates among the swells? This Socrates is a pitiable figure, far 
too complaisant, obviously homosexual. His features are a confused blur, 
and the portrait is unintelligible. The other speakers sound like smart 
undergraduates, and, as to Alcibiades—well, really! Why, Lowes Dickin- 
son’s Modern Symposium—itself no masterpiece—is a finer example of 
artistic taste and skill! And then look at his drop from the sublime to the 
commonplace in the Phaedrus—or at the Republic, largely an accumula- 
tion of afterthoughts, conjoined but not connected. Unfinished—yes, 
that’s the word. His work is unfinished. As to dialogue, any good modern 
novelist is a greater master. As to character-drawing, even the minor 
characters of George Eliot or Thackeray are better done. Plato’s art is 
not great, but merely “polite and graceful,’ the “adornment” which 
argues a clever but prosaic mind. It is argument dressed up... . the 
attempt to enliven a dull picture by giving it an elegant frame. No real 
craftsmanship (pp. 270-85). 

A great thinker? No, no. Plato suffered from that dreadful disease, 
the mathematical mind, prepossessed in favor of science. He would have 
liked Einstein, Eddington, Millikan, and Jeans, when they talked about 
religion and social philosophy. Enough said. 

A great man? Have you dipped into his Letters, where he gets peeved 
with Dionysius for trying to plagiarize one of his ideas? Effeminate, 
catty, not a real he-man at all. And if you look carefully at his Gorgias 
(“ill-tempered and absurd”) and Republic, you will see that his life was 
just one long peeve. No one would take him at his own valuation as The 
Great Leader. Hence his “‘tirades of abuse’’ against democracy, poli- 
ticians, and the rest. We can understand his attitude, oh yes. But why 
call it “great”? And finally, he wasn’t a real Christian or a real modern. 
He had wrong ideas about women and personality, and things. He was a 
Greek, and an ancient one at that. Just another pagan. 

The book is written, not for scholars, but for “the intelligent reader 

. . whose knowledge is perhaps at second hand, and who wonders.”’ 
Scholars believe that a tremendous responsibility rests upon such a 
writer, to be sure that his views are not misleading. There is, however, 
just enough truth in his contentions to make them very misleading, if any- 
one takes them seriously. It is true that the early education in the Re- 
public is not intended for everyman. It is true that Plato is an aristocrat, 
with no especial interest in the common people. It is true that his account 
of love is written in an atmosphere of homosexuality. It is true that he 
discounts the graces of style and can, at times, be deliberately prosaic, 
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and indeed mathematical. It is true, even, that he wrote in the fourth 
century B.c., and that Jowett’s translation is not absolutely perfect. 
Und dennoch! It is also undeniably true that, throughout the centuries, 
many great and good men have sought and found inspiration in Plato’s 
writings, and that they still find what they seek. Can this be due wholly 
to some sort of conspiracy among scholars, creating an empty and mis- 
chievous “legend” which Professor Fite feels called upon ‘‘to disturb’’? 
That Professor Fite dislikes Plato and all his works, is certain. That some- 
one is the loser thereby, is also certain. But which? Are we to say, ‘“‘poor 
Plato’? Or are we to say, “‘poor Professor Fite’’? 

Professor F. H. Anderson’s book is “‘an introduction to the thought of 
Plato,” written with the needs of university students in mind. It is care- 
ful, scholarly, contains a good deal of translation, and endeavors to place 
the student in a position for appreciating the Dialogues themselves. It 
avoids modern controversies, and can safely be put into the hands of 
those for whom it was written. It is in almost every respect in complete 


contrast with the work of Professor Fite. 
Rupert C. LopDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


DEISM IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AMERICA. By Herbert M. Morais. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 203. $3.50. 

In this little volume Mr. Morais has written an account of deistic 
thought and expression in America from about 1713 to 1805; he has 
enumerated the men and summarized their positions. He has also in- 
cluded a review of the principal antideistical pronouncements. The book, 
thus, is a survey of the material, competently executed; the documenta- 
tion is careful and the bibliography excellent. In so far as it isolates and 
characterizes the deistic element, it is a valuable contribution to our 
picture of what is still the unexplored period in American development. 
Some of Mr. Morais’ conclusions have been reached by other students 
from other approaches, but his confirming evidence is decidedly helpful. 
He reinforces, for instance, Professor Chinard’s contention that progres- 
sive thought in America was very little influenced by France before the 
Revolution; he demonstrates again the close and vital connection between 
American happenings and English sources. He points out the lukewarm 
and cautious nature of the religious or philosophical enlightenment in 
America, stressing the respects in which advanced or skeptical thinkers 
were compelled to move warily, out of respect for the overshadowing 
dominance of the traditional orthodoxy. He finds at last that when deists 
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did become outspoken and militant in the years after the Revolution, 
they were inspired primarily by anticlerical passions. 

These conclusions are not reached by Mr. Morais so much by way of 
what might be called analysis as by way of mere description. The facts 
are presented and allowed to speak for themselves. He opens each chapter 
with some general remarks on the period dealt with in that chapter, then 
presents a series of sketches of individual figures. There is very little 
effort made to go below the surface, to correlate closely the intellectual 
manifestations with the social background. Neither does he attempt to 
analyze the inner logic of ideas, the evolution of the deistic philosophy as 
such. His treatment is external: he surveys the material, he chronicles 
the men one after another, and summarizes their words. As a result he 
has written a serviceable reference book, so that by consulting the index 
a student can readily find a useful page or two crystallizing the thought 
of this or that man, of Jefferson or Franklin, Chauncy or Livingston. 
Serviceable as the book may be in these respects, it yet leaves us with 
only the spade work done. The organic development of American 
thought, the step by step progression, the interweaving of foreign strands 
into the native fabric, the gradual transformations and steady flows are 
no further clarified by this sort of treatment. The subtle processes where- 
by among certain segments of American Christianity authoritarian revela- 
tion was slowly but surely transformed into reasonable religion are entire- 
ly neglected. Since he organizes his discussion around individuals rather 
than around ideas, he is compelled to much wearisome repetition as he 
catalogues the opinions of men whose basic ideas were for the most part 
held in common; deism as a continuous development is thus lost sight of, 
while we are distracted with a series of vignettes. Though the book sup- 
plies a sufficiency of data, it gives at best a somewhat checkered impres- 
sion of the sustained movement. 

This reflection raises the question of whether such a method as Mr. 
Morais employs is after all suitable to the writing of what must be called 
intellectual history. The subject of his work is not a series of men who 
were either deists or inclined to deism, it is the philosophy itself, the creed 
of deism in America. If the idea is to be studied, should not the idea as 
idea, its origins and development, its unfolding and fulfilment, its dis- 
integration and defeat, should not this become the central theme? As 
long as an aspect of intellectual history is presented in a series of portraits, 
not much more than the data, the names, and statements can be paraded 
in review. Conceived in these terms, the study might well seem fore- 
doomed to mere description, to cataloguing, and classifying, and survey- 
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ing. The life, the structure, the dynamic growth, the direction of Ameri- 
can deism, its relation to other elements in the American climate of 


opinion, these remain yet to be demonstrated. 
PERRY MILLER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


VALUE AND REALITY IN BRADLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. By Torgny T. Seger- 
stedt. Lund, 1934. Pp. iv+267. 5 Kr. 

Mr. Segerstedt’s problem is to determine “how it was possible for 
Bradley to identify value and reality” (p. iii). His solution, though it 
carries him through almost three hundred pages of paraphrasing of the 
intricacies and minutiae of Bradley’s various writings, is yet essentially 
simple and is also sufficiently damning, though strangely Mr. Segerstedt 
does not himself seem to appreciate how damning his analysis of Bradley 
is. Mr. Segerstedt contends that it is by means of the experience of satis- 
faction that Bradley makes the transition from reality as simply a non- 
contradictory logical system to reality as perfection (in a valuational 
sense). Bradley thus has two distinguishable criteria of reality.in mind: 
the logical criterion of non-contradiction and the experiential criterion of 
satisfactoriness. Of course it is not as bald as this. Non-contradiction for 
Bradley demands (by the dialectic of relations) an ultimate monism and 
hence a doctrine of the completeness or all-inclusiveness of reality. On the 
other hand, satisfaction is not mere pleasure; it is itself an experience of 
(some degree of) completeness. It is the very clash (‘contradiction’) of 
our idea of absolute completeness with the incompleteness of any particu- 
lar experience we have which leads us to ascribe reality only to that ex- 
perience which is wholly complete and satisfying—that of the Absolute. 
But as Mr. Segerstedt seems, rightly, to insist, merely theoretical all- 
inclusiveness and experiential satisfactoriness are really quite different 
after all. And Mr. Segerstedt gives point to this insistence by the de- 
velopment of a technical criticism. The criticism is that there can for 
Bradley be no judgments of value whatever, for on Bradley’s account a 
judgment must predicate a “‘what”’ of a “‘this,’’ whereas he cannot allow 
value to be a ‘“‘what” since he identifies it (via satisfaction) with the real 
(the “‘this’’). Furthermore, as identical with the real, value must be all- 
inclusive. It thereby becomes unknowable by us, and the question as to 
how we finite beings can have any valid criterion of value is really left un- 
answered by Bradley. 

Mr. Segerstedt admits that there is a greater emphasis upon satisfac- 
tion (as a test of value and reality) in Essays on Truth and Reality than 
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in Bradley’s earlier works, thereby bringing him closer to (but never into 
complete agreement with) the hedonists and pragmatists. But Mr. Seger- 
stedt will not agree with Kagey (The Growth of F. H. Bradley’s Logic) that 
this constitutes a fundamental modification in Bradley’s thought; it is 
simply an explication of what was involved from the first. 

Mr. Segerstedt has occasional trouble with his English, but on the 
whole does well with it. However, the book abounds in typographical 
errors. One of the most amusing is the following, which refers to Bradley’s 
contention that whatever both ‘“‘may be” and “‘must be” also “‘is’”’: “‘The 
tirade ‘may be,’ ‘must be’ and ‘is’ must now be completed by an ‘ought 
to be’”’ (p. 79). One wonders if Mr. Segerstedt might not have appro- 
priately generalized this and characterized the total outpourings of this 
lion of German Idealism in England as an uninterrupted tirade. 


EvERETT W. HALL 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


LA REALITE DES NORMES, EN PARTICULIER DES NORMES DU DROIT INTER- 
NATIONAL. By Hans Morgenthau. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1934. 
Pp. xi+251. Fr. 30. 

At the outset M. Morgenthau is all-kneeling before the claims of 
conscience. He is quite certain that the Ought-to-be no less than the Is 
has being, albeit paler and feebler. And his very attempt is to establish 
the validity, i.e., the reality, of norms. Nevertheless, he is also a realist 
who can say in closing that the validity of international law rests upon 
the wills of the several states—this as an instance of the general principle 
that normative validity implies sanctions or prospects thereof. It is with 
a similar sympathy toward opposites that he grapples with the Kantian 
distinction between imperatives. Equating the heterogeneous prescrip- 
tions of law and custom with hypothetical imperatives and denying them 
possession of devoir, such as the autonomous norms of morality can right- 
fully claim, he nevertheless finds imbedded in them a devoir-étre—hence 
they are truly normative. In other words, hypothetical and categorical 
imperatives differ as regards identity of constrainer and constrained, also 
as regards prescribed content, an unchanging content characterizing 
categoricals, but they differ no whit with respect to the presence of obliga- 
tion. Thus M. Morgenthau is double-armed for attack and defense. He 
accuses the immoralists for their denial of the Ought-to-be, and assuages 
them by the practical character of validation. Attacking moralists for 
their absolute distinction between the Ought-to-be and the Is, he shields 
himself by his importation of obligation into all norms. 
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It is perhaps unjust to such a sincere and well-organized piece of work 
to suggest that the demonstration of the reality of norms is valid but is 
also verbal and empty. But, in the first place, the fact is that norms as 
such are real by definition. They are definitely construed by M. Morgen- 
thau to embody two elements: (a) a rule, law, ideal, etc., such as is gen- 
erally meant by “norm” and which M. Morgenthau calls disposition 
normative; (b) reality, i.e., validity. And, in the second place, even if 
validation be properly held to apply to disposition normative, nothing of 
importance follows. For either the meaning of validity and reality is 
exhausted by the notion of enforcement or enforceability, in which case 
the demonstration is merely the demonstration of the enforcement os en- 
forceability of disposition normative if and when it is enforced or enforce- 
able. Or the meaning is not so exhausted, in which case the demonstration 
fails, for no necessary connection is shown between reality in this unde- 
termined meaning and enforcement or enforceability. 

One point merits special notation, viz., the importance of the norms of 
the state. They are valid as over against the less-inclusive norms non- 
étatique, for they are the more powerful; else would these other norms 
themselves be the norms of the state. But, by virtue of this same power, 
they are also valid against the wider norms of international law—and to 


be able to say this is M. Morgenthau’s goal. 
L. M. PAPE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MyseE.F. By John R. Commons. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 

201. $2.25. 

Many outside the large circle of personal friends will be grateful to the 
group of his former students whom Professor Commons calls his “Friday 
Niters”’ for inducing him to write this intimate story of his amazingly ac- 
tive and fruitful career. For it is the story of one of the most vigorous con- 
tributors both to better understanding of labor problems and to adminis- 
trative measures for improvement of labor conditions. Professor Com- 
mons has made the field of labor relations his own through early experi- 
ence as a printer, through historical studies filling ten volumes, through 
drafting of legislation and service upon commissions and administrative 
boards, through collaboration with students who in numbers have become 
ardent and competent workers in the fields to which ‘John R.” has intro- 
duced them. He not only, as Plato advised, spent years in the “‘den’”’ be- 
fore devoting himself to ideas; he kept contact with the den during his 
employment with ideas to the advantage of both den and ideas. 
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The philosophy which has developed through this interaction between 
active participation in investigation and administration on the one hand, 
and reflection on the other, is, as stated in the first sentence of his Jnstitu- 
tional Economics, ‘“‘a theory of the part played by collective action in 
control of individual action.”’ Like Marx he recognizes conflict as a fact. 
But instead of limiting the outcome to the alternative of exploitation or 
revolution he has sought adjustment through the conception of “‘reason- 
able value” as interpreted by the courts. This involved an examination of 
the enlarged scope of ‘‘property”’ and of other economic concepts as de- 
termined by the courts which appeared in the Legal Foundations of 
Capitalism. In his effort to frame labor standards that would improve 
conditions and at the same time stand the test of judicial approval he 
confronted a dilemma: the courts use the test of “reasonableness,” but 
they had usually equated the reasonable with the customary which would 
make the concept “‘reasonable’’ useless for any advance in standards. He 
succeeded in substituting as a standard for labor conditions, the “highest 
degree of safety, health, well-being of employees that the nature of the 
employment would reasonably permit.’ ‘‘Reasonableness is idealism 
limited by practicability.”” This was objective, inasmuch as “‘practicabil- 
ity could be investigated and ascertained as actually in operation in the 
factories of the more progressive employers.” This theory he calls his 
meaning of “‘pragmatism”’ as distinguished from “‘idealism.” 

The effort to advance labor conditions and the method of procedure 
through collective bargaining and legislation have naturally encountered 
opposition from extremists on both sides. He has been charged with being 
an anarchist, or socialist, or communist, or even by one employer with 
being ‘‘the most dangerous man in Wisconsin.” He has been charged by 
left-wing labor leaders with being a “‘reactionary, lining up with the big 
capitalists.”” His own version is: “‘what I was trying to do in my academic 
way was to save Wisconsin and the nation from politics, socialism, or 
anarchism in dealing with the momentous conflict of ‘capital’ and ‘labor.’ 
. ... Itis not revolution and strikes that we want, but collective bargain- 
ing on something like an organized equilibrium of equality.” Just now 
many are impatient with such “slow” methods, and many “big capital- 
ists” are disposed to fight collective bargaining to the last ditch, but it is 
probable that the American people would like, with Professor Commons, 
to keep both property and liberty. At any rate, he has fought the good 


fight. 
J. H. Turts 
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SoctaL PsycHoLocy. By Abraham Myerson. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1934. Pp. xv+640. $3.50. 

Hasits: THEIR MAKING AND UNMAKING. By Knight Dunlap. New 
York: Liveright, 1932. Pp. x+326. $3.00. 

CASE STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF CRIME. By Ben Karpman. 
Washington, D. C.: Mimeoform Press, 1933. 2 vols. Pp. x+555+ 
1042. 

Myerson, professor of neurology at Tufts Medical College, is a psy- 
chiatrist with a gift for popular writing and a lively interest in all that’s 
human. His previous books include The Nervous Housewife and The 
Inheritance of Mental Diseases. This volume falls in four parts: “General 
Social Psychology,” “Visceral Social Psychology,” “Social Psychology 
of the Family,” and “Misdoing.” This scheme of organization, with its 
neglect of many significant institutional and cultural distinctions, arouses 
the misgivings of the student of society; in the main, they are justified 
by the author’s lack of concepts with which to distinguish cultural situa- 
tions, and of method with which to indicate the representativeness of 
his facts and comments. 

The first division deals with some of the traditional topics of ‘“‘in- 
dividual” psychology, often making effective use of existing research 
to underline the social factors in personal development (see the dis- 
cussion of “‘intelligence,” pp. 74 ff.). The second part outlines the physical 
basis of nutritional and sexual activity, adding discursive remarks on the 
fact of their modification in social interaction. Perhaps the most original 
point in the book as a whole is the suggestion about “gang sociality” and 
“sex sociality,” which is discussed with reference to the family and 
criminality. Another advantage of the work is the use of some investiga- 
tions which might be neglected by the student of culture who is bound 
to the usual magazines. Thus he cites the research of Col. R. McCarrison, 
who fed rats on the diets prevailing in certain regions of India and dis- 
covered that his rats differed in height, weight and tonicity in the same 
way that human beings varied from region to region. There is also a 
good criticism of Pavlov’s “conditioned reflex” at the end of chapter vi. 

Professor Dunlap’s summary of the theory of habit includes an ex- 
tremely interesting claim that he has been successful in breaking bad 
habits by training the subject to perfect the bad habit. A stammerer is 
coached to stammer as well voluntarily as he does involuntarily; as the 
habit comes under voluntary control, it is said to lose its involuntary 
character. This raises all sorts of interesting questions about the veri- 
fication of the procedure and its comparative economy. Research should 
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be able to discover whether substitute symptoms presently develop as 
the old habit is relinquished. In the presence of encouraging attention, 
patients often give up specific neurotic manifestations without giving up 
neurosis; and sometimes the sufferer will reduce both his symptoms and 
his anxieties by enduring anxiety under conditions in which specific 
“progress” is made. Professor Dunlap’s well-known fear of mysticism, 
Freudianism, and psychoanalysis will no doubt motivate much critical 
study and some reporting of exact data relevant to the questions at issue. 

Dr. Ben Karpman, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, has been 
collecting the life-histories of the criminally insane. This attracted the 
attention of Dr. William I. Thomas, who had introduced the life-history 
document into sociology and indirectly led to the subsidy which made 
the publication of these five cases possible. Each autobiography is sup- 
ported by observations on the author by fellow-inmates, letters, and 
institutional records. It is necessary to reserve judgment on these cases 
until we have from Dr. Karpman some account of the problems upper- 
most in his thought. At the present stage it is not self-evident whether 
this is to be a study of criminals, or of some sick people who happen to be 
criminals. Since there seems to be more and more fantastic deformation 
of reality in the documents published, the psychiatric element appears 


to predominate. 
Haroip D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PHYLOANALYSIS. A STUDY IN THE GROUP OR PHYLETIC METHOD OF 
BEHAVIOUR-ANALYSIS. By William Galt. With a Preface by Trigant 
Burrow. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1933. Pp. 151. 
2s. 6d. 

MopERN MAN IN SEARCH OF A Sout. By C. G. Jung. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. ix+ 282. $3.00. 

If these books are bound together by more than editorial capricious- 
ness, the bond is to be found in the emphasis which is laid in common upon 
the spectator-self as, in truth, a participant self. The author of the first 
book says that the main difference between academic psychology and the 
phyloanalytic approach lies in the fact that the latter “demands the con- 
trolled observation of deflected attentional adjustments of the organism 
as a whole—deflected processes which are internal to the observer as well 
as to the subject—while the customary academic approach stresses the 
observation, under controlled conditions, of discrete processes either as 
they occur in the subject and are recorded by the experimenter or as in- 
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trospected by the subject himself” (p. 14). Dr. Jung speaks of the fourth 
stage of the relation between the patient and the physician as that in 
which “everything that happened to the patient must now happen to the 
doctor, and he must pass through the stages of confession, explanation, 
and education so that his personality will not react unfavorably on the 
patient. The physician may no longer slip out of his own difficulties by 
treating the difficulties of others” (p. 61). Dr. Jung’s book deals with 
some of the problems of dream interpretation and of adult treatment 
which are instrumental to the general purpose. The essay which confers 
the title on the entire sequence of chapters interprets the problem of 
modern man as derivative of the solitude which intensifies as the sphere of 
consciousness broadens to remove him from the earlier states of “‘partici- 
pation mystique.” Mr. Galt dwells tersely on the theories of Dr. Burrow, 
and the experimental procedure invented by Dr. Burrow, to facilitate full 
discovery of the self-in-situation. 

The books of Dr. Burrow on The Social Basis of Consciousness and 
The Structure of Insanity have shown him to be one of those psychiatrists 
who have rejected current concepts of ‘disease’ which are based upon the 
uncritical acceptance of “social adjustment” as the criterion of health. 
Dr. Burrow desires a vantage point sufficiently remote from the vegeta- 
tion of episodic culture epochs to enable him to appraise the meaning of 
culture itself for health or disease. This has led to a study of culture con- 
ditioning in biological terms, and to the development of a technique which 
is supposed to liberate the participant from the distortions imposed by the 
“social image.’’ Exposure to society results in the growth of “subjective 
and moralistic self-reference” which colors every object or reaction of the 
individual’s experience. In the summarizing words of Galt, the thesis is 
that “the greater the subjective affect-tone the less the objective choice 
or quality-discrimination obtained from the primary impression or expe- 
rience.” Participation in an experimental group is intended to release the 
individual from the distorting social images which exhibit themselves in 
the current interaction. The group is composed of those who have social 
contact with one another in the ordinary course of living, and who, with 
the collaboration of an experienced ‘“‘demonstrator,”’ meet at regular in- 
tervals to explore their reactions to one another. 

It is no serious reflection upon Mr. Galt to say that his report conveys 
no very clear picture of what happens in phyloanalysis, or what of it. 
Any innovation in the field of interpersonal relations must search for a 
vocabulary capable of communicating the results, and phyloanalysis has 
evidently shared the common ineptitude in the choice of adequate means 
to this end. What we want to have communicated to us is how phylo- 
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analyzed people are likely to act in specimen situations involving those 
who have been, and those who have not been, exposed to the experimental 
experience. We should like to know whether this experimental experience 
is the most economical procedure now available for eliciting such behavior 
from persons of specified characteristics. It would then be possible to 
weigh the relative claims of the prolonged psychoanalytic interview of 
Freud, the prolonged “educational” interview of Adler, the prolonged 
“analytic” interview of Jung, the “group method” of Burrow. Possibly 
the most urgent problem of our time is to find a way of conveying com- 
parable observations among those who deal with interpersonal relations, 
and this book amply evidences the fragmentary solutions now at hand. 


Haroitp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


CoNVERSION: THE OLD AND THE NEw IN RELIGION, FROM ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT TO AUGUSTINE OF Hippo. By A. D. Nock. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. 309. 15s. net. 

This admirable study of religious development is full of valuable material for 
the study of moral philosophy. The author begins by making a distinction be- 
tween the earlier forms of religion, which were “‘social”’ or customary, and the 
prophetic religions in which the spiritual needs of the individual are met by a 
psychological change called “‘conversion.’”’ Religion in the Greek city-state 
was not concerned with articles of faith but only with the performance of the 
ritual native to any particular place. The contact between different localities 
produced an adjustment of rituals, as it were, side by side. As Dr. Glover has 
shown in some of the studies in Greek Byways, the god was local but not neces- 
sarily hostile to gods of other localities. Dr. Nock, however, has carried this 
view of history much further; and his description of the change in the whole 
situation, after Alexander’s victories in the East, is most illuminating. Mystery 
religions had been known in earlier times; but generally these existed in private 
societies whose members had no objection to practicing their ancestral local rites 
as well. But the enthusiasm of converts to some Eastern mystery religions began 
to break down the complacent acquiescence in the local ritual. Initiations and 
secret knowledge, for use after death, were spread by merchants, slaves, and 
disbanded soldiers. The whole mental world became larger. Men were lost 
under the vast skies that spread far beyond the horizons of the city-states and 
the village communities. 

In Roman times, therefore, the new religions began to take the place of the 
old local rituals. The individual could choose; and he began to reject the local 
cults or to neglect them. Conversion, as a personal experience of a new attitude, 
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began to be recognized in connection with mystery cults. The life of contempla-_ 
tion began under paganism. Philosophy was a scheme of life, not merely a 

theory of reality; and philosophers were among the saints of the ancient world. 

But Christianity brought about a much more complete social transformation; 

for the convert to it entered into a new community which was conceived to be 

altogether alien to the world. Dr. Nock ends his book with a study, in greater 

detail, of three types of conversion—those of Justin, of Arnobius, and of Augus- 

tine; and in passing makes the very interesting and persuasive suggestion that 

Augustine’s City of God was intended, not to persuade adherents of the old cults, 

but for Christians whose “faith” had failed. 

The whole study is valuable because it indicates, without unduly emphasiz- 
ing, the psychological factors in a transformation of dominant religious systems. 
Perhaps today we are witnessing a change similar to that of the transition from 
paganism and Judaism to Christianity. The mystery cults of today and the 
religious reaction to evangelicalism today have their parallels in what occurred 
two thousand years ago. The historical evidence provides material for some 
philosophical conclusions as to the nature of religion and morality. Not enough 
attention is usually paid by ethics to the social or communal aspects of the 
changes which take place in the moral standard. Personal virtue needs to be 
understood in reference to social tendencies; and the conditions of the modern 
world, in the breakdown of “‘confidence,” place the same kinds of burden upon 
the individual as Justin and Augustine felt. Dr. Nock is to be congratulated 
upon a very scholarly and well-argued historical study, which should attract 
attention among all those interested in ethics and philosophy. 

Cc. BD. B: 


THE METHOD oF SocroLocy. By Florian Znaniecki. New York: Farrar & 

Rinehart, 1934. Pp. xii+338. 

Known already for his collaboration with W. I. Thomas on The Polish 
Peasant and, also in English, for his Laws of Social Psychology and Cultural 
Reality, Professor Znaniecki, of the University of Poznafi, here introduces what 
promises to be a series of books intended to formulate and exemplify the meth- 
od(s) open to sociologists. This volume, which confines itself to methodological 
considerations, must finally be judged in the light of the subsequent volumes. 
It is a discerning survey, critical and constructive, of the methods proposed and 
practiced by sociologists. In six chapters the author canvasses “The Selection 
and Determination of Scientific Data,” ‘““The Principles of Selection of Cultural 
Data,” “The Data of Sociology,” ‘The Sources of Sociological Material,” 
“Criticism of Some Methodological Tendencies,” and ‘‘Analytic Induction in 
Sociology.” The surest use of the book—valuable here no matter where else— 
is in the bibliographical discussions at the close of each chapter. Not mere lists 
and yet not pegs on which the chapters are based, these discussions of the litera- 
ture are discriminating and full of interest. The major claim of the book is for 
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_@ more modest domain than many sociologists have claimed for the science, the 
domain of “values” or “cultural realities,’ and the major method proposed is 
“analytic induction,” as contrasted with “‘enumerative induction.” The latter 
it is said, “abstracts by generalizing,’ whereas the former “generalizes by ab- 
stracting.”” The sharpest polemic is against the use made in the social field of 
the statistical method, though he is not opposed to statistical studies them- 
selves. In the current emphasis upon statistics, he believes that ‘‘the worst mis- 
take of mediaeval scholasticism is repeated: juggling with concepts instead of 
investigating reality ” This book will reward study by both sociologists 


and philosophers interested in methodology. 
£. V.S. 


A NATURAL APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY. By Lewis G. Rohrbaugh. New York: 

Noble and Noble, 1934. Pp. xi+481. $2.50. 

Since texts purporting to be introductions to philosophy are never quite 
satisfactory, every new text of this type is welcomed with open arms. Rohr- 
baugh attempts to present “‘a natural approach to philosophy” using the “his- 
torical-problem method.” As problems are raised they are given a historical 
setting, or at least the relevant historical theories are blended into the discussion. 

The problems selected for treatment and the order of their treatment are 
somewhat similar to those of Patrick’s /ntroduction to Philosophy. In the survey 
of the fields of philosophy—metaphysics, epistemology, and the axiological 
sciences—there is a relative overemphasis upon metaphysics. About three hun- 
dred pages are devoted to metaphysical problems and about sixty pages devoted 
to each of the other types. The treatments of the problems selected, however, 


are quite adequate for beginners. 
ARCHIE J. BAHM 


INDIAN CONCEPTIONS OF IMMORTALITY. By Walter Eugene Clark. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. 49. $1.00. 

This littie volume represents the Ingersoll Lecture for 1934. The differences 
between the Christian and Hindu points of view are wisely attributed, in the 
main, to “the attempts of theologians to rationalize in different intellectual en- 
vironments.”” We welcome in particular the attitude of the author who is willing 
not only to hear both sides, but also leaves the reader with an appreciation of the 
age, persistency, and logicality of the Hindu arguments. The simple Christian 
view according to which the soul is created in time and earns for itself immortal- 
ity, does not find reception by the philosophically inclined Hindu. In the noblest 
form of Indian speculation immortality may be said to be a state peculiar to the 
nature of soul itself, never a contingent promise, as in Christianity. The ethical 
content in the concept is, therefore, also quite different in Hinduism, to all who 
are aware of a crisis in religious and ethical thinking the world over, this book 
by Professor Clark holds most valuable suggestions. It is sure to be gratefully 


received by East and West alike. 
Kurt F. LEMECKER 
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TRACTS ON LIBERTY IN THE PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1638-1647. Edited by 
William Haller, Associate Professor of English in Barnard College. (‘‘Rec- 
ords of Civilization,’ No. XVIII.) 3 vols. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. Pp. xiv+197+339+405. $12.50. 

With the appearance of this work the “Records of Civilization Series”’ breaks 
new ground. Hitherto it has included only monographs and translations of 
source materials in foreign languages. Now it has undertaken to reprint rare 
English pamphlets. The period chosen is that leading up to the entrance of the 
Levellers into the political arena in the spring of 1647. Nineteen tracts, most of 
them by Lilburne, Walwyn, Overton, and John Goodwin, are reproduced by 
the photo-offset process. A preliminary volume of introductory essays and notes 
is contributed by the editor, a Milton scholar. The circumstances which led to 
the composition of each tract are explained, and in the course of his remarks the 
editor supplies valuable bibliographical data on other works concerned with the 
same controversies but not here reproduced. He also makes some shrewd ob- 
servations on the relations existing between the religious independents and the 
budding Levellers and on the réle of pamphleteers in politics which suggest that 
he could, if he would, produce a very useful history of party politics in this 
period or a series of interesting studies of particular writers, such as Walwyn, in 
whom he seems to be especially interested. But if he carries out the tentative 
program of preparing other collections similar to the one under review, he will be 
rendering a real service to scholarship. 

Should this be the case, it is to be hoped that some attention will be paid to 
the works of the much maligned Presbyterians. It may be that democracy was 
“the logic of the revolution’’ and that those who preached an imperialism based 
on laissez faire economy were justified by the course of events in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. But there are some recent events—notably the closing 
of world-frontiers and the consequent appearance of weaknesses of individualis- 
tic policies—which should renew interest in the Presbyterian program of work- 
ing for a state in which an educated clergy shared in the control of the govern- 
ment. The suggestion that the intelligentsia should organize to gain power in 
society has recently been made by such a respectable body as the American 
Historical Commission on the Social Studies. The seventeenth-century Puritan 
was fond of quoting the scriptural sentiment, ‘“‘Though I fall I shall arise.’”” Who 


knows but his resurrection day may be at hand? 
M. M. KNAPPEN 


LA METAFISICA DEL BELLO E DEI COSTUMI DI ARTURO SCHOPENHAUER. By 
Aurelio Covotti. Naples: Casa Editrice Rondinella Alfredo, 1934. Pp. 206. 


L. 15. 


This volume is an exposition of Schopenhauer’s aesthetics and ethics. He is 
allowed to speak almost entirely for himself in the Italian paraphrase of the 
relevant passages in his works. 


VAN METER AMES 
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LA FEMME AMERICAINE DANS LE MARIAGE MODERNE. By Sonya Ruth Das. 

Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. vit+199. Fr. 25. 

A good discussion of the réle which women in the United States play in our 
rather unique marital system, with a fairly accurate analysis of the contributory 
factors. Some readers might feel that Dr. Das is a bit inclined to eulogize her 
sex and its achievements, but on the whole her treatment is marked by balance 
and objectivity. 

GEORGE GENTRY 


EsSAI SUR LES CONDITIONS DU PROGRES MORAL. By Maurice Lenglart. Paris: 

Librairie Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 167. Fr. 15. 

In order to live morally, a person must first of all acquire a knowledge both 
of his own nature and of the world in which he lives, as intelligent action is im- 
possible without a knowledge both of one’s starting point and of one’s goal. Such 
a knowledge is, however, somewhat difficult to attain, because man is both an 
individual, and as such dependent on the society of which he is a member, and 
a person, a unique member of humanity superior to society. Morality calls 
above all for action, action guided by proper sentiments as well as by thought, a 
refining, self-purifying action aiming at the realization of a person’s true and 
uniquely individualized humanity. To be moral means above all to know and 
to realize one’s self, to act in such a way that one’s actions may ever be deemed 
worthy of a human being. Man is not a mere individual, not a mere product or 
image of society, and cannot therefore act as if such were the case without 
serious injury to himself. Society, as a matter of fact, exists for the sake of the 
individual rather than the individual for the sake of society, although man as 
an individual is conditioned, not to say determined, by his social environment. 
As a person, man has a supersocial and supertemporal value no matter what 
the individual’s own fate may be. 

The author has divided his work into an introduction, six chapters, and a 
conclusion. The six chapters deal, respectively, with the concept of the indi- 
vidual, the moral life, the concept of law, the idea of progress, :he general con- 
ditions of moral progress, and the individual conditions of moral progress. The 
conclusion deals with the march of moral progress. 

The author’s style is easy and agreeable, modest and urbane. Without being 
the least bit pedantic, the author has succeeded in making good use of previous 
writers on the subjects discussed. The book is, incidentally, non-controversial 


in form without therefore appearing obnoxiously dogmatic. 
SVEN NILSON 


STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF CREATION, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
BERGSON AND WHITEHEAD. By Newton P. Stallknecht. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1934. Pp. 170. $2.00. 

This interesting essay in cosmology might well have been entitled ‘The 

Aesthetic Theory of Creation,” for its thesis is that “world-process, and in par- 

ticular organic evolution, proceeds after the manner of aesthetic composition 
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and that the first principles of artistic creation are the first principles of all 
change”’ (xii). The new philosophy of creation considers value categories as 
co-ordinate with structural categories, defining creation as “the interplay be- 
tween the forms of value and structure’’( p. 107). It is thus Platonic, viewing 
reality as a complex of being and becoming, in which that which becomes is a 
new synthesis of eternal forms or universals. Whether or not a process may be 
conditioned by the nature of its ingredient materials and still freely embody pur- 
pose is the age-long issue of rational creativity. Stallknecht believes that con- 
temporary philosophy of creation has solved the problem. It is, he writes, “the 
first of all the attempts since the days of Plato and Aristotle to pass successfully 
between the Charybdis and Scylla of chaos and determinism” (p. 27). 

The most serious defect of Stallknecht’s work (and the criticism applies also 
to Whitehead’s thought which along with that of Bergson is here treated at 
length) is the ambiguity of his concept of value. Creation is defined as “the 
interplay between the forms of value and of structure,” and is said to be always 
“a movement toward an ideal” (pp. 107, 108). The ideal is “intensification,” 
“the enrichment of being,” “concentration,” ‘wealth of meaning or signifi- 
cance” (p. 134). “The form of value” toward which creative process works is 
“deiformity, or autonomous will” (p. 107). Value is clearly conceived as objec- 
tive, but is it real for mind or constituted by mind? Intensification and concen- 
tration might also suggest what John Laird calls “natural election.” It is sig- 
nificant that, although constant reference is made to moral freedom and 
aesthetic concentration, there is scarcely a mention of beauty, and no considera- 
tion at all of intrinsic value, or that which ought to be. 

CHARLES SAWHILL F. VIRTUE 
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